
























































to court ; a barrister, for inetance, ma when he pleases, while an | tered China. Its disap ce caused t di among the pig-tails, 
Sorney isnot admited. Now mark that The attorney is excluded | and the the prophecy was fulfilled.” — ve 
while or professional can get inside the palace doors by | ‘‘ Not much in that story,” eaid Sir Peter, “Skip China, and tell us 
wit ey - os ¢ aa whe ape pet mae 
“T think you are it,” said the general. “ aeen btless stery—a conjurer—and a one too, 
should recognise the zeal of these amateur soldiers; but not by a draw- Lady erdoch, one ok wanreally anoleing, e borrowed a watch 
ntation. A public inspection of the various regiments, | from a gentleman—” 
even if it involved a Royal tour for the purpose, would have been more | ‘They always borrow watches and handkerobiefs,” broke in Sir Peter 
in character. By the bye, Urquhart tells me that some of them wore re- —* however, go on.” 
volvers.”” “ He borrowed the wateh—and after showing it to the company 
“So they did,” said the Aide de-camp. “The Queen must have felt | prove as be said that there was ‘no deception,’ he folded it u Tay 
scarcely safe in the presence of excited persons thus heavily armed.” carefully in a aandkerchief, doubling the same round and round it most 
“ Don’t throw scorn on them,” said Lady Murdoch. ‘Some of oar | securely, you — ee o eae it i ible for the watch to get out 
Scotch volunteer regiments are most energetic in their drill—oaring very without lef being un It was next—still in the 
little for courts, or or an uniforms, I can assure you.” Cuecint ferme Tid on 8 text tress A0-tbt Una nana 
“TI believe that,” replied Sir Peter, rently crashed to atoms by a tremendous ball, like a gules UA, 
« And as to the pastry cook going to Court, I really don’t see any- with which it was battered. At this process of the trick, when you 
thing so very strange in that. fie it one of the mighty ® people’ of Eng- sad from 150 large quae pereal Gn preieht tas ta ee 
land.” & large square parcel was uced, but how it there 
Vou. 38. NEW YORK, MAY 19, 1860. No. 20. | “As such,” replied Sir Peter, “I respect him—if he be an honest | was another mystery. However, when opened, for it was up 
————————— lollypop maker, and not a vendor of poisonous eweets. “ Pshaw!”” con- | securely, it proved to be a half quartern oaf—nothing more than a com- 
tinued the old man, as he shambled off ; ‘ it’s just part and parcel of the mon household loaf—in the centre of which was the gentleman’s watch! 
Literature. same — foible, which makes bousemaids dress like their mie- | safe and sound and whule.” 
te tresses, and Jones, the tallow-chandler, call the one-horse shay he bires| ‘ Of course,” said Sir Peter, “ It’s a very stale trick ; every arer 
THE RETURN for his wife of a Sunday ‘the carriage.’ ” for the last century, has smuggled Hog ol to loaves and buns. I'll bet 
‘ & penny wizard found something someone iaside a bun ; now 
thar hn go We found it extremel Seaetinpoasiion Id ; they should warm it He did,” replied Lady Murd h, “he found « missing shilling i 
“We fou ex o co “He Te loch, “ a 
Well a] et en i ee ebip ant, po ina, notte” dks ss _ ’ a r 7 s +e 
prosperous course, from shores farthest “ They cannot it. “IT knew it,” said Sir Peter, “He's a very common conjurer 
with "Weady sails th leagues of waters blue, “ Of what place are you og?” asked Sir Peter. no doubt he had plenty of confederates among the Be gos (ae: 
Still wafted onwards by the western wind. tp bale eoneeen ” repli Lady Murdoch. “ We took the young peo- opgrceine on the stage.” 
ple there * You are mistaken,” replied Lady Murdoch, “The audience was 
How 8 + Englert, 40 do ay white cliffs pape “Gepltal place place for children,’ drawled the Aide-de-camp. scanty—a few only beside pred erg and real evidently Ay} 
Strange thy of pastures, fields of grain. “ And for adults also, my dear sr,” added the the General. ‘ We passed | the conjurer. He had no apparatus—and his tricks were done by day- 
bow orient noon, some pleasant dream four hours ard a half very esterday.” light, a severe test I can assure you, be is extremely clever.” 
ould bring such visions to my fevered brain. “ Very,” chimed in Alton Smith ake saw 4 opening for his trade ; on may be possibly,” replied Sir Peter, Sore next?” 
. “very ; we were not at all tired—not in the least ; there is someins 0 entertainment th imitation of Woodin, but far inferior,” 
The quiet homestead, busy hamlet’s sound, going on the whole time—short entertainments in different parts of the “Did that conclude the entertainment ?”’ 
The murmur of the brooklet as it pass’d, ilding, of balf an hour or aa hour each.” “No; we had more and then some very interesting dissolviag 
Would cool my forehead, till I woke and found “ Apd what did they consist of?” asked Sir Peter. “ Come here, Rose ; | views, called * The Good Old Times,’—which are all dissolved now.” 
The air ‘about me like a furnace blast. let me have your impressions—they’re likely to be better than Smith’, “ What were they about f” 
because be went for gleaning—you for the philoeophical purpose of en-| “ Pictures of country sports and entertaining.” 
And now thy soft sea-breezes kiss my cheek, joyment.” “ And do pas mean to say that oue shilling itted to the whole?” 
And whisper in mine ear their greeting wild; “ Is that philosopby ?”’ asked Lady Murdoch. “ Certainly ; we paid n> m 
Like a fond mother they that welcome speak - same. I met with a few lines in the newspaper this mersing, “Then it’s ine cheapest cxhinition Lever heard of !” 
Who for long years bas never seen her child. extracted I believe, from some magazine, which I th excellent. 
don’t remember the exact words, but the sam total of them was, that we P MILITARY BANKERS. 
And now the coast and ocean fast recede, are @ most ungrateful and mnghiiemnsiton wes 5 letting the comforts | “Now,” said Sir yA a Sy de watched a retreating figure, “I happen 
As I am borne along the iron road, and enjoyments we do possess slip by unpereei while” the thoughts | to know financial concerns of that you me 
Cerried on wings of Us lightning pining Na Son. eosed are permitted to revel on all! the is drawbacks to human happiness. | fellow fools. They wee ri every one of ’em, in debt to the messman, 
With which And this was illustrated by a suppositious case of a family, who sit | who is bimself a most expensive fellow, and plucks them in ess direc- 
snugly and comfortably euough in the well-furnished room, while the | tion. Now the officers of one regiment began to fiad the charges of their 
T gin Go lg where in youth I played,— keen winter wind blows lustily outside, ‘Now,’ says the writer, ‘the | messman @ heavy tax. The more honest among them remonsirated with 
ca ere, slate— conversation turns, not on the pleasant occurrences of the day—for | him, a meeting was called, and the sper). repented to reduce his 
Before the manor-house I stand afraid surely there are some of these in every life—but on the idleness of the | charges. Of course he demurred ; aad the was left to the Ad- 
To pull the rusting bell-chain at the gate. servants, and impudence of the boys, with all sorts of annoyances of the oe the regiment—a man of most extravagant notions and ideas 
- seme small kind, until, by an hour spent in this mental Hiscipline, all wemaqomenh the result is easy to imagine, Matters re- 
The dreary echoes rise as in reproof, parties are brought to a sulky and snappish frame of mind.” permed ict fer er they were before. 1 don’t remember whether the 
Clamouring against my oft-repeated knocks ; “ A useful illustration,” remarked her ladyship ; “ bat you are forget- | messman was induced to make a nominal reduction or not. At any rate, 
: ba pi y astonisbed from the ting the Colosseum.” the burden 1S con nthe mectag I remember that young Thoraton 
tre bees from rows of stately hollyhocks. “ Not at all ; the remark grew out of the building—and, my dear lady, | came to me as soon as was over, and just mentioned the fest 
you may rely on it there is no wiser here, speaking of mundane | that his messing ex the closing month bad been a few 
At length an age-bowed porter, leo ond grey, things, then providing for and innocent recreation. It drives | shillings een aot inant And yet that man had to clothe him- 
. In vacant wonder opens to Sree the epleen away, aud laughs off that imp Discontent. Let people | #elf, aud live decently. He could not do it. He yes grting epg and 
With faltering voice, and mien sad, balt gay, be happy ; make them happy ; innocent amusement within reach a, ae into debt. There was onl, gh. e—borrow 
" He bids me welcome to my fathers’ ball. of the working classea. 1 would bave a sixpenny, or even a threepenny, | Of the messman, and then, when the debt bounds, write 
evening eran, ont ae SS eee The place opens pero te age to defray it. Thus Mra, Thoroton had bm plana von 
Yet thinks he his young master wondrous changed, at seven ; that would do well enough for labouring men and women. The yy keep the Adjutant aod messman on good 
it aS entertain niuenta would be over by tea at the latest—time enough for them yet fancy the former was completely 4 — 
, Since those bright days when we together ranged to get to bed and be up again for work in the morning. If we, as a na- | the deeply in debt to him. tal bemakaumen, 
The lakeside covert of the mountain wold. tion, provided more innocent amusement for the working classes, our ey wast as & young fellow as ever lived ; but ~ ne only an an Ea- 
publichouses would not be crowded by those miserable men and women ig ie no power over the evil: He had his choice of either quit- 
Through pannelled chambers, memory-baunted then, who flock there for amusement oak sulficinest Now, tell men, Rose, | ting Sty te* is on hie Gnade” 
. PRP J hw fay sight ad bg, To baie eiling’s worth mye pep ges dbo “iy ta = ity offered of én 4. 
to bave a shilliag’s worth m Does that t to the whole—with-} “ be ae ‘opporian fe getting out diffcalty, 
= Those dear phy.’ pte bey on‘ my out any additional sixpenoes t” replied Si Pete. = eeeenies eee Ses Geoicand ch-n sane 
“ Yes. bing station for 8 young man—a locality, where belle, parties, and ple- 
In village church of tabeis quaint sad old, ee, 0 Oe ee ee der. A description,” ales were the ponnem of Wie,.and wbere gong epee seca alent 
Forlorn and desolate I kneel awhile ; continued the old man, “should be strictly accurate to be worth any- | 98 plentiful as berries, and near’ we EK It happened 
And Kies 0 satin bn Reneeiny fore — There are some people ee rn = account, for the pur- to Hythe, for the purpose of sud capes tnt coe 
Engraven on pavemen' e. making story out it; an up onable insult y ‘or Purpose o! y womens t fanoy the 
cal Geveuiak om, Row, © whet did ou see 2” an change at all ; Thornton volunteered to take bis place; the offer was 
And then into a dreamy tranee I fall, “ Am I to go through in ogical order!” ; he went; took a certiécate—first class, I believe—after a few 
. And think again I hear the morning prayer ; “Certainly ; begin at the on ra Y study ; and was ap| instructor of musketry. Now, was 
— And see those well-known faces round me all, “ The ticket man at the door, and a little old woman, with en apogee, not that creditable ia a youth of seventeen? Taoraton was only seven- 
That filled that church the last time I was there. mono and energetic manaer, ying ber shilling for admission and | teen at that time. Another instance I noticed, which promised well for 
ay penny to emguetanst | 8 atast e drink pm wine sod cherry |him,1 thought. Travelling to Hythe, be had a corporal and six or 
2. Again before me rose that angel form, ly in the after part of the day! and didn’t the General and myeelf | eight men under his charge. Two or three of the latter seemed d 
bat ond to tov! fn edorin low, watch her !"” to be unruly, Shen ce shegepdcamstognantes for I had started with him 
ik Where oriel colours, manifold and “ Qat of chronological order, and not down in the programme,” ex- —Thoraton held oat his hand to me bye, Sir Peter,’ he ssid, 
Re o’er her waving bh pi brow. claimed Sir Peter. Ry must part company now. I’m going with my men—second class— 
— “ And is it the programme I’m to go by?” asked Rose—“ the penny- = oe a Now I'd stake my life on that 
when church was ended, waiting there, worth of guide? Sure the little old woman was as good a study as some young tio Ange corel 
felt the pressure of her gentle hand ; of the other shows. She didn’t wince at the brandy, I’ll tell you.” he went second-class?” asked the Aide-de-camp, sarcasti- 
And on we wandered, smeeany knowing "where, “ Perhaps not ; but begin with the mme—what comes firet?” | cally. “ Hoans be dear Sir int you would predict a Generalissimo- 
Of youth and love all in that golden land. “The statues in the g place called the Saloon. They’re doing it A | oe & title—for him, if be had condeseended to a third or 
for the season, and if you don’t mind youl weeks vox ins against the | fourth. 
— And now I stand beside that same charch door, ladders, witb the painters perched at the top—who are not includedin| “ Not at all,” replied Sir Peter, “ A gentleman need not, where there 
And watch two lovers passing by ; the list of statuary ; so, poe you object to my giving you that little | is no absolate necersity, reck inferior associates—althou gh, Sir, I fear it 
And wish the sorrows this life were o’er,— bit of information and is often done ; indeed I don’t fear, bat 1 know that men of your calibre 
— For death is rest to those who long to die. “ Not at all; there’s utility in tt. I'll pardon the interpolation on eeek far worse com than be met with in evens third or 
that score.” fourth class railway carriage ; be consistent in your scorn, and 
— —_— a 2 tomate agate ee Se ee ee fubls tohthiooeln pontine» pee 
nd re- = t ac’ 3 wv inferiors ; 
LADY MURDOCH'S SOIREES.—NO. IV. “Ie wolig remarkable,” rpled be Geveral—ae sets badly dims harpenees bans, Th might have hopes of oa— 
uiafae- PRESENTATIONS. Laocoon, and a gigantic bust of Melpomene, with a few other ou've seen the inside of the ‘ Cider Cellars the ‘Judge and Jury, 
Hotel. “ And we'll have ’em all ia fali court trim—uniforms buttoned up to some merit ; bat too many ‘ Queen Victorias,’ in the various tod dima laces, I believe.” 
rs. the chins ; swords full regulation size and price ; cocked bats, shakos, or development, from Princess to Sovereign; tou many Count D' whe 7m Seasas Senet anaes 
Field-Marehals’ plames, and emblazoned on the collar the insignia of their | and manipulations by the same. The statuary in the Greek Saloon 4 Thy’ mid Sir Peter, “ You don’t seem to have much to mr on the 
oe order, they will make rare grand show to go before the Queen.” fe net interesting. The fan chow cqniyie of PONG. np. [eee Thea I'l eng ey oe well fap: the 
“ *¢ approve presen ” remarked young as before, from travelling second 
You don’t ap of the volunteer tation, Lady al terestiog now, whea | co many of our frie friends and aid bare elope s tat beeen eeene bodaeed to do what eR wwe vals 
“ “ ely to be there,”’ sai _ views are to have “Do you travel se class yourse’ ¢, 6a) 
rei Se map prom gg, pay lo been’ photogeaghed cn the epet The first ie of Canton ; come | ing someth as he thought very severe and cutting. , 
eapecially when it is use is the pre- 
sentation? Show me itsutility? Can ve the men in their drill, | others of various localities within the cit if Treamary tree, or intanoe, “ No, certainly not. I am not a + ere engg J 
<a en Os be ae ee ne lene een Gan you frm Menten of ts pueaiel Upgeemnes of et poate’ ae Mile wave ont Scouting Memes bat if 
m acy notion of the jace from | who can ¢ goes a 
- < the Queen like in a magic company for | | °* Can you aonenee Bonn P EEG wie 
“ No use perbaps,” lied Lady Murdoch, “ but the pl: isinno-| “ can,” replied Rose, “ re magnified of course, asthe e may creditors. The be parsimony, the 
cent.” ”" rep . erg vlna youu” epi Row, oxy-hydrogen microscope, over | latter extravagance. I condemn the one as much as the other.” 
ager “ That I deny,” said Sir Peter, “a great number of these volunteers | #0 area of five hundred feet square.” “A confounded old twaddle,” lieped the Aide-de-Camp, performing a 
business are taken from the os Se have they to do with courts?| “1 don’t think it quite eo large as that,” added Lady Murdoch, = military mancavre, and beating a retreat. 
present There’s ‘ Bon-bon,’ the pastry-cook of Marylebone or some other place, | still the views are of u'very large size, and according to the “ And what became of the adjutant who might have ruined that young 
pl ge ty ponte Ny volunteer corps. He mast needs go | tion I have received from the descriptions, very correct. son to Thornton ?” asked Lady Murdoch. 
= eg ogebatens his commission! As if ee pears to consist of a number of low dwellings covered from one end to thi DB in gee yee gern “you can’t be happy unless you 
RECOM- aha — sir tbe liter and greadeu of St Famers how wl ba the other by bamboo matting.” know who’s dead, who’s buried, who bow many ia 
richness man like bis } “ Which our shells and combastible should there be a bombardment | the latter case; ‘the proportion of boye and girls, and who made the 
dy made ate pops will be better made for this single glimpse of will fire easily,” replied the General. robes.” 
pio has be pp wl te bt «By the bye,” broke i Alton, “do you remember that curious legend “ What of the adjutant?” repeated Lady Murdoch, langhing. 
no Ges, Pash oe daical bie Peter, * enlos you thes the sugar become | connected with the ‘ nine storied tower “You want to know who be married, and how much money she had; 
double refined. But joking apart—a presentation to men of class,| “In bis own road, now,” whispered Sir Peter. yet,” continued the old man, « that would be a man's thought, and not « 
oxan be’ must necessarily bring with it an immense amount of excitement, and | “It is singular. The ‘nine storied tower,’ Bes been for eaney yousy fe woman's, A woman would be muc more likely to take an interest in 
2 BROS. gaan” ow ore ee or to get pant tage Oe Rages att the long rua whether 
4 “It’s confoundedly good-natared of the Queen,” remarked a young | Up to top. te of its erection according to Chinese compata- | eyes were black, or blue, or green. 
» plied se ae AL eat thon tion be Correct, we cannot wouder at its now being on its last legs, they “ Leave marriage aloue,” said Lady Murdoch, “and tell me the fate of 
‘ * Substitute * politic for good natared,’ my dear sir,” said Sir Peter, eay tbat it was built more than a thousand years since.” the adjutant.” “ 
em “and you'll be nearer the truth. It is politic of the Queen, for the whole eee wees op Castaty ee anne oe “ You distinguish between marriage and fate? replied Sir Peter. 
dial of affair mast be an iasufferable bore toher. Still, if she another bun- a — place rather before than after the creation of the | “Certainly. may be, or make, woman's fate ; but it forms 
ty: dred thousand soldiers, or even half that number for she will be ; however, 1 don’t see anything of a legend in all this,” said Sir | only an insignificant meta 4! men.” 
amply repaid for the two or three weary hours spent in receiving the Peter. * A discussion for the futare, pe Peter. 
= arene volunteers ; but the whole affair is a terrible inconsistency.” “*Welve ouming So ta posenntiy. This tower as I remarked is said to| “What became of the adjutant!” resumed the lady. 
restores “ How t” asked an old artillery general, “ how and in what particu- bo of vety, anelats, date ; formerly it had on its summit an iron model / ‘Do you want to know?” 
eer lars is this volunteer court an inconsistency ?”’ of iteelf—im very reduced of course.” “ should uot ask, else.” 
oe ares “ In this ” replied Sir Peter ; “as a nation, we uphold an aris-| “Certainly,” Sir Peter, “we doa’t suppose the model to have | “He went to the re te pets aby 
= tacacy; dieapproving a all notions or equality of station : | equalled the in tocell out. Thea be obtained a saberdinate civil é. 
oo we enormously for. of this aristocracy ; we sayvir- | “At the of this tower, or at its completion, or at some en re eT eT ae 
ORS by doing is a. thing to preserve the distino- | epoch or other of its early history, a Chinese soothsayer predicted that | was gaining an honest ; even if he had sank to an inferior po- 
7 tions of soc we or is pot the ques- | When this model feil from the summit, the ‘ barbarians’ would possess sition, I would bare taken him by bis hand then, and asked him to my 
tioa—we do it. We lay down strict rules as 40 what ball or shall’ not | Canton. ‘The model was first missed about twelve mouths before we en- | table as heartily as if « coroaet had been emblazoned on the panels of 
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The Albion. 
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“ Let it The remainder resulting completely from extravagance 
may be a vorsiag to others. I am glad that the Commander-io-Chief 
has noticed this abominable custom of mess banking ; but his suggestion 
that the debts be rendered ‘ null and void’ goes for nothing. No gentle- 
man would avail himself of that clause. The Commanding Officer should 
bo compet to diemies the mess man coavicted of lending money to 


« wha. nat,” said Alton Smith, “ dismiss the officer convicted of bor- 


“The offence would be connived at,’’ remarked the General, “and the 
proof averted in some way or other.” 

“ T suppose it would,” replied Sir Peter, “ young men are wondrously 
ingenious in contriving their owa raia.” 


“ LORLINE.”” 

“ You were at the Opera last night, Sir Peter,” said Lady Murdoch, 
“bow do you like ‘ Larline ?’” , 

“Much. The music is remarkably pleasing, some of the airs quite 
beautiful, that for instance assigned to Lurline, beginning ‘ Ye flowers, 
that strew the crystal tide ;” there is an exquisite change in the third 
line, on the word ‘ wave,’ follow the opera carefully and you cannot fail 
to catch it. The Troubadoar’s song too, ‘ Troubad hantiog,’ is very 
pretty ; a capital pocket pistol Rose, every singing young lady should 
getit; itis not at all difficult—quite fit for drawing-room practice—a 
very available song—the words are rather pretty—only rather—but you 
don’t expect much in these sort of canti.” 

“TI think I can remember one verse,” said Alton Smith, drawing 


i 





“Of course you cap,” replied Sir Peter, “ when did you learn it 
Smith? Come be honest and tell us for once.” 

“ How very droll you are sometimes Sir Peter!” replied Alton, who 
made a point of never taking offence if he could belp it. 

“ Bat give us the words,” said Rose, “for I bave not seen the opera, 
and I 1 be glad to know something about it.” 

“Not seen ‘Laurline!’ Why I thought everyone had been there,”’ 
added Sir Peter, “Smith will be quile a treat to you—proof sheet— 
study him well, I don’t doubt that he has it allat his fingersends. —_— 

raf wish he would bave the words of the Troubadour’s song on the tip 
of his tongue,” said Rose. 

“ And so I have,” added Smith, “ here they are at your service. 

Troubadour qpetentiog, 
When the dew is falling, 
Twilight sunbeams slanting, 
O'er the western tower, 
Neath the shady linden tree, 
At the moonlight hour,— 
Conte and sing love's song to me, 
Gentle Troubadour. 

“There is another verse, much to the same purpose, but one is suffi- 
cient to give you a notion of the style.” 

“ And who sings that song,” asked Rose. 

“ A young woman in a black velvet gown trimmed with gold braid,” 
replied Sir Peter, “ the daugbter of a certain German Baron—you know 
the story, I suppose, and the legend on which it is founded?” 

“Not 1,” replied Rose, “how should 1? and never having seen the 

” 


“Then Smith can tell you,” said Sir Peter, taking a chair and bidding 
Alton do the same. “ Now, go on, don’t be long about it ; we don’t want 
a ‘span out yarn,’ but just a rough sketch of the story of this new opera 
of which everyone is talking.” 

“The story rans thus then,” said Smith, “Lurline is nothing more 
nor less than a water spirit or naiad.” 

“You are wrong there,”’ broke in Sir Peter, “ you’re read up in the 
shilling book and nothing else. The Naiads were inferior Grecian deities 


worshipped by the ancients. Syrens and mermaids are of later date. 
Germany is the scene of Lurlene’s exploits, she had nothing to do with 
Greece. Lurline is a Syren, a kind of English edition of the German 


mermaid or Syren, the Lore Ley, who has been immortalised by Heine, 
one of the best German poets. Heine describes the Lore-Ley az a 
‘schinste Jungfrau,’ that is to eay, a beautiful young woman, combin 


her “ —— haar,’ or golden hair (aotice how closely the German an 





texts ran together), with a gold kamme, or golden comb. 
While she sings a ‘ gewaltige melodie,’ whereby she lures unwary ma- 
riners to destraction. Now that is precisely the amiable occupation of 
Miss Larline, who, however, does not comb her ‘ goldenes haar’ with a 
golden comb, because her hands are better employed in sweeping the 
chords of a golden b 
her profession. Now Smith, the romanza, where Lurline teils her own 

U 


? 
- Hem 1” coughed Smith, who thought it looked better not to comply 
too readily. “Hem ! I don’t quite know if I can remember the lines.” 
“Try,” said Sir Peter, resting bis hands on his kuees, and putting 
himself in en attitude for listening. “Try, you’ve a capital memory, 


but we'll give ber own words as a guarantee of 


widower, for we don’t hear of @ mother. Aad a precious old 
rascal he was, too ; for he taught bh aan to cing omnpy end. bans 
victims to death by drowning, that he m get hold of goods and 
cbattels, and apply them to his own bene Now, on once more, Smith ; 
let’s get to the end of it.” 

“ Father, thou’rt king of the Rhine— 
I mast repeat the last line, Sir Peter, to make the context intelligible,” 
remarked Smith. 

“ Father, thou'rt king of the Rhine, 

The wealth of the vessel-wreck is thine.” 

“There, didn’t I tell you the old vagabond’s motive?” asked Sir Pe- 
ter. “Once more, Smith ; we’re all attention.” 

“ Yet thy — ~ laments when her task is done, 
And envies corse she gazes on ; 
The blue sky fades from her troubled sight, 
Around float the shades of her victims white.” 

“ That’s enough,”’ broke in Sir Peter ; “ we don’t want to get into the 
Maria Martin aod the Cock-lane ghost style—chains, and sheet and 
bleeding wound. Now,” he tarned to Rose, “ you have had a specimen 
of the poetry, and an opinion on the music ; the latter subject we'll dis- 
cuss again by and by, but now, no doubt, like a woman, you’re anxious 
to hear the story.” 

“ You're right there,” answered Rose. 

“Then you sball have it ; I'll tell it to you myself, for Smith is so slow. 
Lurline, then, is the daughter of the Rhine king, Rhi , who, as we 
have already heard, sends her out (like many a parent of a drier world) 
to catch rich young men—tbe richer the better for his purpose. Now, as 
she was thus employed, it happened one day that 

High o’er the wave, borne in an airy skiff, 

A youthful knight gazed at her from below. 
She was perched on the top of a rock, be it remembered. Of course, she 
fell in love with him—which seemed an unfortunate affair, because, in 
the first place, it was not cousidered quite comme-il-faut for a water spirit 
to fall in love with a mortal, and secondly, because he was thinking of 
marrying a young woman named Ghiva, with ‘lots of tin,’ as he eup- 

particularly needed, at that time, by this youthful knight. 

Bo. you see, it seemed extremely unfortunate that, just at that time, 
this water spirit should have taken a fancy to him; for when gentry 
of that sort do take fancies, they generally manage to put some spell or 
otber on the object of it, whereby he goes maundering about after she, 
just like a needle after a magnet.” 

“ And did Lurline put a spell on the knight?” asked Rose. 

“Certainly ; and in a most orthodox manner—by popping an en- 
chanted ring on his finger.” 

“ And what came of it?” 

“ He got into a boat, was upset, and drowned, as his friends thought ; 
but not a bit of that, for he lay enugly enough— 

“ Under a spreading coral, where 
The naled floats f upper air, 
On bounding wave, with busy hand, - 
Snatching the pink shells from the sand ; 
*Tis there he sleeps, ten fathom deep ! 
Over his head the lilies weep. 


I can’t follow him through his waking, etc., it is enough that he manages 
to exist, thanks to the magic ring down at the bottom of the water in 
Lurline’s crystal grotto, but hearing a requiem sung for him by his friends 
who are g over head in a boat, a strong wish seizes him of going 
aloft again. Lurline sees his wish, and consents to spare him for three 
days. Then come jealousies, for Rudolph—that’s his name—bas not gone 


Lurline, who of course is ou the point of breaking ber heart, and sings all 
sorts of beautiful songs in consequence! But I must get to the end. 
Lurline is evidently @ strong-minded young damsel, always choosing 
to judge for herself. So she now takes a journey upwards, and sud- 
denly appears before Rudolph, reproaching him with his y,and then 
f ving him, when she is convinced he has done nothing to merit for- 
iveness, 
a The story is like La Motte Fouqué’s ‘Undine,’ ” said Rose, “ the 
same plan, almost the same characters, Lurline in place of Undine; Ru- 
dolph tor the Knight Huldebrand ; Ghiva in place of Bertalda, ete.” 
“Yes,” replied Sir Peter. “ So far there is a similitude certainly, 
the termination is different. Lurline marries Rudolph; Undine on 
| contrary kills Huldebrand with a kiss, and then glides back to her own 


is something inexpressibly absurd in the idea of a water spirit becoming 
woman, and the mistress of an establishmeat.”’ 





rejoining the group. 


“ Tell ber Smith!” replied Sir Peter. “Let us hear what you think | 
} 


| about it.” 
“ Charmiog, most charming certaialy,” said Smith 


* Where does the charm lie *” resumed Sir Peter, “ Where is the chief 


don’t mind the length of quotatioa now, for I really want to find out the | oxoojience 2’ 
similitude between the German Lore-Ley and the English Lurline. Now| «py style is 80 good.” 


Smith bave you rubbed up your memory t” 


When the night winds sweep the wave. 
Just so,”’ replied Sir Peter. 
“ When the night winds sweep the wave,” 
began Smith. 


“ That’s right,” said Sir Peter, “ what are you stopping for? We don’t 
intend to criticise the libretto of Mr. Fitzball, that is not our present | singer now living who excels io ber profession. The 
| tek gee ; all we wish to find out, as I said—or meant to say—before, is | well 

w 


” 4 “ Yes, you are right there, bat that is not saying half enou M 
“ Perhaps I can recollect a line or two,” answered Smith, I think u| dear madame (he turned to Lady Murdoch), Miss Pyne’s aan te ah | 
begins but perfect, her style, as Smith says, is unexceptionable. So is her exe- | 


| cution, thea ber intonation is quite faultless, 
trips ia her cadences, or bungies at any 





home empty handed, Rhineberg haviog made bim a very handsome pre- 
sent ; and (*hiva, who turns out to be as poor as himself and twenty times | 
as mercenary, gets hold of him again, and he seems to be faithless to| 





spirit realm. I very much prefer the termination of ‘Undine.’ There | 


a 
“ And bow do you like Miss Pyne’s singing?” asked Lady Mardoch, | 


| sixteenth century, when the ambassadors of the Pope, Kaiser, 


es, she is always 4 never | novel method for the settlement of international 





| her equal to any of the Italian singers of the present day, she ouly needs 
| a graud Italian name to take her rank among them as a prima donna. 
| She deserves the greatest encouragement, for she is the only English| 7), 


opera, too, is very | .; : 
got up, but they dress the Gnome—a sort of Caliban to Rhineberg—_ ions of Soee SS ee 


» was posi 
romantic ideas! ‘Shoolbred’s!’ was her cry, in such a —— 
ney accent. ‘Shoolbreds—stop him, will you!’ Away flew 
husband—the wes by the bed®-last faint &e.—for my 
had gun so far! was only going to Shoolbred’s alter ali—perhaps 
for a yard of calico.” 

“ Bat the tears in her gentle eyes?” said Rose. 

“ A cold in the head, to be sure,” replied Sir Peter. “ But now for 
my exhibition in Leicester Square—the world turned ineide out—a ca. 
pital notion, by the bye, because you can take in more of it at once.” 

“ You mean the Great Globe ?”’ 

“ Yes; but the Great Globe forms only a very small portion of the en- 
tertainment. You have besides a diorama, containing forty-four views 
of the Rhine ; another of Japan ; a third of China, containing twenty- 
six tableaux ; a fourth of the war in India; and a fifth of ‘A new grand 
Diorama of the Tour through India, and the Indian campaigns.’ Thig 
is the best of all, being composed of twelve views of Bombay, Ceyl 
and Madras; twenty-four of Bengal; thirty-six of Upper India; oat 
four of the Sikh States and the Panjaub. Add all these up together, and 
you will find that you have 146 dioramic views, besides three lectures on 
the Great Globe—and all for one shilling.” 

“ Quantity instead of quality, I fancy,” remarked Mr. Smith. 

« em, of the kind,” replied Sir Peter ; “ the views are good, the 
descriptive lecture accompanying each passable—if the lecturers would 
only mind their grammar, and not drop all their H’s.” 

“You are unconscionable, Sir Peter,” said Rose ; “how will they 
afford to give you the H’s as well fora shilling?” 

“I'd pay them a penny for the use of ’em,” replied Sir Peter. 

“ And it would be a penny wasted then. Sure they’d not give you 
macy for a penny.” 

“ Other people would pay the same,” said Sir Peter, “and thus in- 
crease the subscription.” 

“ People won’t buy what they don’t want,” rejoined Rose. “Maybe 
not one out of twenty among audience would use the letter them- 
selves, and, Sir Peter, you may be sure they never miss it in the leo- 
turer.” 

“She’s right,” said the old man. “ We—the English nation, make a 
great fuss about pronunciation, laughing at the Irish brogue, disapprov- 
ing of the Scotch accent, deriving great merriment from the attempts of 
foreigners to make themselves understood in our janguage, while all the 
time no tongue is 80 eee murdered as Eng the English 
—_ I was in a shop yesterday, and saw the meeting between two 

adies—at least they wore the dress belonging to that class. ‘ What a 
*orrid day,’ said one. ‘Too ’ot allat once,’ replied the other. ‘’Ow’s 
Emmar?’ asked the first. ‘She ’as an uncommon bad "ead ache, owin, 
to the eat.’ ‘And Mariar and Juliar?’ I did not wait to hear the 
letin of Maria and Julia, bat left the two silk-robed friends to discuss 
family affairs under the paucity of H’s and redundancy of R’s.”’ 
ao ou said the lecture on the Great Globe was good,” remarked Lady 
och. 

“ Certainly ; the lecturer is a wellread man. His lecture is given 
clearly and distinctly ; he makes you understand the eubject because he 
understands it himself, His account of Suez and Panama tallies with 
what Trollope says in his ‘ West Indies and Spanish Main.’ If you want 
to get a good notion of the canal question, I would recommend you to 
read that work, where the subject is fully discussed.” 

“ I'll go and see the Great Globe first,” said Lady Murdoch, “and 
then take Trollope afterwards.”’ 


—_—— 
THE GREAT CONGRESSES OF EUROPE. 


Dr. Johnson defines a to be “an appointed meeting for set- 
tlement of affairs between t nations ;” and this description—like 


bat 
most of those given by our great lexisographer—is no less simple than 
the | true. Accordingly to the superficial Nog | of human affairs, a Con- 


grom mast eppuss iho ma acta fing ie Be world, What more na- 
tural indeed, than that two races of people who quarrel, or are inclined to 


| do so, should try to come to an ent by naming arbitrators on each 
side, and leaving to them the se t of their te? There is no- 
thing apparently more simple ; and yet, unft , history does not 


inform us of its having been acted on generally. The word Con, 
does not occur in the annals of Europe till about the beginning of the 
the 


kings of France aod of Arragonia, and other princes, assembled at Cam- 
bray to devise the best scheme for deepoiling the flourishing republic of 
Venice. To make war, therefore, was the first object for which the pleni- 


| potentiaries of various States met together in council ; and it did not 


seem to occur till long after to the rulers of Europe, that the same in- 
struments might be employed for making peace. 1t was left to the most 
awful war which desolated the modern world to ry h its train this 


irs, That great 


| historical event commonly known as the Thirty Years’ War, may be said 


to have originated the idea of a Congress in the sense in which the world 
is now nerally used. 

hirty Years’ war was only eighteen years old, but nearly three 
sacrificed, and the whole of Central 


- ; ; . Europe, from the Vietula to the Rhine, and from the Alps to the Baltic 
hence sprang Lurline. Now Smith, start again. He’s off this | more like an Indian hunter, of the prairies than agnome. As far asthe |< ~ first 
time,” continued Sir Peter, as Smith, fairly plunging into the “ Ro- | music goes I consider Santley’s song ‘The nectar cup may yield de- | Ben, wes devastated hy somes, whee the overtures of peace were 


manza ” be; ‘aD, 
° “ When the night winds sweep the wave, 

And the white surge forms a grave ; 
When yon moon withdraws her beam, 
When stars no longer gieam, 
Then my wild chords pierce the gale, 

o wa Lae the peers -_ : ia 

n ue plunges through billow and gloom 
To the Lar Berg whirlpool, its wreck and its tomb.” 


“ And Heine’s poem is to the same effect, said Sir Peter. Rose, you 


remember it surely, he 


to grief oa the rocks, and being swallowed up by the waves, all 


’ 
“ Not balf so good 
through his listening to the rong of the Lore-Ley. Go on, Smith, and | “Yet I saw a paragraph io the Jimes the other day extolling it, and de- 


| ploring the fact of this source of woman’s labour being cut off, because 


let us bear some more about this amiable scion of a bloodthirsty race.’ 


“ Lurline was anything bat bloodthirsty,” replied Smith. “She re- 


pented of ber lures and wiles.” 


“Umph! Sinner turned saint! She is not the first woman that has | “The * cheaper’ I'll graat said Smith, but the ‘better’ I deny em- 


light,’ as one of the best things in the opera, Larline’s ‘Scena,’ too, is 
| very good, particularly the prayer, but | must own that I don’t like any- 
| thing of that kind on the stage. The Quartett in the third act sang 


| made at the same time by three of the belligerent parties, the Pope, the 
| Kaiser, and the King of Spain. The ambassadors of these three powers, 
| for this purpose, assembled at Cologne in 1636, under the presidency of 


| without any accompaniment has a splendid effect, but the music is pleas- | at ay ey eee ee aie he 

| ing throughout. It is a pity that it was brought out so late in the sea-| the idea ong vents bein : pon ped | the political Ted ol 
soo. Why, Smith!” contioued the old man, dropping the subject | in. rulers of po partons ond b 06 S cadre to entanat 

| abruptly ; “* Your boot is uasewa, look, the toes will be out if you walk | . ee ae tangle 


| across the room.” 





* Not so good ? 
yp 


| the machine could do it ‘ better’ and ‘ cheaper.’ ”’ 


tried that game when she fancies the prize may be a husband,” said Sir | phatically.” 


“ Bat,” pursued Alton, “as a naiad she would have been ifal | “ For this reason. In hand-work the stitches are to a certain extent 


and—’’ 


“ Why ” 





disc ted, in b 


“ Exactly, but i tell you she was no naiad. Look at the golden harp, | i 


: | comes undone, as is the case with my boot, no doubt one stiteh was cut, 
pm 8 Eon — pe here od cles A dh and the remainder being all dependeat on that one went. I have heard 


because she has’nt a fish’s tail—but that wouldn’t have been | 


over a dolpbio’s tail, I fancy. Thick of Miss Pyne scudding about the 
stage with such an appendage! But, man, if you've read anything at 


all, you must know that the naiads were extremely amiable young 


Look at the pacific character of their sacrifices—honey, oil, milk, 4 
wers, fruits! A syren would have felt herself insulted by such milk |“ 
and water rubbish ; she would have preferred a well-fed young gentle- 

man. 


bour.” 


“ Well, let ber be naiad or syren,”’ said Alton, “I maintain that she heard him diecuss !” 


was—or is, rather—a most amiable young person ; and, moreover, we 
mermaid in Grimm’s beautiful story, | 


have a precedent for a b 
which—”’ 





“ We can’t stand that to-night, Smith,” rejoined Sir Peter, laughing ; | mete : 
“ buat go on with the quotation, and let Rose judge of the character of this anotber exhibition of the kind, and, in point of cheapness, I’ll match the 


watery heroine.” 
“ Yet when "tis calm, 


And naiad o 
Is hushed and silent as the deep, 
And the mariner pale 
As his own white sail 
Lies fathoms down in his quiet sleep ; 
Oh then I weep, | weep. 
Father, thou’rt king of the Rhine.” 


nit sspeoened Sota alas pncenee aot 
paren An elderly gentleman of the li- 
o fouber of beng De she b kn comme to hove teen 


THE GREAT GLOBE. 


latter against the former.” 
* But not in quality, perhaps,” suggested Lady Murdoch. 


| “And quality, too, Madam. There is one lecturer worth all the | had by this time become all powerful ; it was twenty-four 
hire included. By the bye, Smith, why don’t you make | the most hideous war that the world had seen since A’ 


th 


| money, 





these vehicles for the million your bunting-ground? Plenty of game in | begun to ravage 


them, I assure you. Don’t be afraid 


nothing better to do.” 


| “Machine work,” said Alton, looking down ruefully. “Machine 
, » : * 6 
of ‘Den Sebiffer im kleinen Schiffe,’ as | work, Sir Peter, always coming undone, it is not like hand-work. 


work, on the contrary, they all run into one | 


my sister make the oe 4 7 4 her aay which have 
; | tless terraces of tucks ran in m by the machine; if one stitch 

either pretty or convenient for the stage. Crinoline wouldn’t sit well | °°8” 7 
| goes, out comes a yard or two of sewiug at once, with the very slightest i 
phi Bull’ "No, itis aot 40 good as hand.work, not one half 90” good, ‘bat it | ‘Test between tbe opposite parties of the war that two places were cho- 
certainly is mach cheaper, because the machine will do as much in half | 
a mipate as a woman worker, and a quick one too, would get through in 


, ae he be solemn day of opening for the 
« How practical misfortanes make us!” said the old man, pointing to | . : for 
ihe boot. “Smith understands that subject better than any other I ever | cused sqpetees os tept So eae Oe ee Cages € 


A week bad passed, when Lady Mardoch’s friends once more as- 
sembled. 


of patting your aristocratical toes | The princes themselves at last 
into the straw. A man should go everywhere. Why, yesterday, I | unanimous cry, and, overcoming 
wove such a little romantic web of fiction as I went down, havin another 


| aeswesae 
ot ey een ae RR | to their 
“Certainly not ; because the thread was drawn from @ person sitting 


| 


them into fresh ag; ive alliances. France, above all, held the pro- 
Lem Congres = Culogne to 3 gh oat reg minister expressed it, “un 
ze a séparer de ses alliés ; to prevent any possible evil 
biffecte the same statesman invited Sweden to Lyrae dueling at Ham- 
| barg, where, after some delay, the representatives of those two powers 
| met in 1638. Seeing this, the Kaiser, and the’King of Spain gave up 
| their meeting at Cologne, and began treating separately with ) beg 
| Sweden, and the Princes of the Empire ; but as this did not lead to any 
| result, fresh negotiations for a general Eu a peace-meeting were at- 
| tempted through the medium ot a small and ent northern power, 
Denmark. Thus passed on several years, marked, like all the preceding 

| ones, by uninterrupted carnage ; and it was owing more to sheer exhaus- 
| tion than to diplomatic reasoning, that at last nearly all the belligerent 
sovereigas consented to have their affairs settled by diplomatic inter- 
rence. To this effect a preliminary treaty was signed at Ham , on De- 
cember 25th, 1641, under the mediation of the King of Denmark, in which 
it was fixed that the long hoped-for — should take place at the 
two towns of Minster and Osnabruck, in Westphalia, both to be declared 
neutral territory for the time being. It was out of a remnant of mis- 





sen iastead of one ; but to destroy the app of this inimical 
| it was settled at the same time that these dissevered assemblies «| 

unite in their deliberations. The 25th March, 1642, was appointed to be 
t international meeting. Thus the 





B 


devn Europe,— 


THE CONGRESS OF MUNSTER AND OSNABRUCK. 


The 25:b of Mareb, 1642, came, and not a single commissioner made his 


“ Now,” said Sir Peter, “ I’ve been to the Colosseum, and likewise to | appearance either at Miiuster or Osnabriick. The st of arrang- 
ligi manner seemed not 


ing political and relig dissensions in this nove 

to be believed as yet at any of the European Courts, and suspicion was 

still as rife as ever. On the part of the people, however, the cry for peace 
since 


now 
la’s times had 
the destraction of all civilisation. 
not to return a deaf ear to this 





Europe, threateni 











I 


Kaiser, Count von 
the middle of May, 1643, at Osnabrtick ; 
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months before a commissioner from any of the other belligerent parties 
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envoys at Osnabruck, and appended their signatures to the instrament of 
peace ; this being accomplished, the ambassadors of the Kaiser, in their 
tarn, proceeded to the residences of the representatives of France and 
Sweden, and went through the sume formailty. At noon on the follow- 
ing day, peace was proclaimed by heralds through the streets of Munster, 
Osnabruck, and Cologne, and for weeks following public rejoiciogs were 
held in the principal towns of Germany and Holland in celebration of the 
happy event. A picture, by Van der Helst, pronounced by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to be “ the first pictare of portraits in the world,” and as ex- 
celling its companion, the “ Night Watch” of Rembrandt, represents the 
City Gaard of Amsterdam feasting in honour of the occasion, and is 
koown as the great attraction of the Amsterdam museum. Down to the 
present day the Peace of Wesfphalia—the title under which the work of 
horsemen, armed with sharp scimitar-like swords, and gave orders that | the Congress of Munster and Osnabruck is generally known—is blessed 
they should e his coach, and in case the Spaniard should attempt | by countless thousands, as having put an ecd to the most terrible series 
to “ devance” him, cut the ropes of the horses on his carriage. This de- | of carnage which bas ever devastated Modern Europe. 
vice, which for come time was — a strict secret, was eminently suc-| The value of meetings like that of Miinster and Osnabriick for the set- 
cessful ; for, being informed of it in a semi-official manner on the morn- | tlement of international affairs now became evident to the whole of the 
ing of the eventful day, the Spanish ambassador at once resolved not to | civilized world ; and before long congresses were reckoned among the 
ride into town at all, but to walk on foot rather than tisk his dignity. recognised modes of political and diplomatic action. Above all, the 
By the end of the year 1644, the different plenipotentiaries at last ar- | northern states esgerly adopted this method of terminating their diffe- 
rived at the two seats of Congress. Both towns were crowded to suffo- | rence-, and in less than thirty years after the conclusion of the Peace_of 
cation with the numerous followers whom these gentlemen brought in | Westphalia five such assemblies came to be beld in different towns of 
their svite. Never before had Europe seen such a brilliant assembly of | Germany, Prussia, and Holland. These, however, were of local rather 
statesmen. There were on the part of the Kaiser of Germany Count | than European importance ; and the second real great Congress of Na- 
Naseau-Hadamar and Count Trautmannedorf, together with the Aulic | tions did not take place till 1712, when the important Spanish War ot 
councillors, John Crane and Dr. Isaac Volmar ; on the part of France, | Succession required a solution as imperiously as the Thirty-Years’ War 
Count D’Avaux and Sei; r de la Roche des-Aubiers, the latter secret of the century before. The new theory of the Balance of Power, inau- 
agent of Cardinal Mazaria ; on the part of the Pope, Fabio Chigi (who | gurated at Miiaster and Osnabr tick, seemed likely to be overturned by 
became afterwards Pope himself under the name of Alexander VII.) ; on | the protracted struggle between Louis XIV. and the chief of the House 
the part of Spain, Count Gazman de Peneranda and Joseph of Bergaigoe, | of Hapsburg ; and in order to read just the edifice on which all the en- 
Archbishop of Cambray ; on the part of Sweden, John Oxenstierna and | lightened statesmen of the day intended to establish the future peace of 
Baron @’ Oernbolm ; on the part of Denmark, Justus Lippius and Dr. | Europe, another great meeting of politicians had to be assembled—a 
Langerman ; on the part of Portugal, Louis de Castro and Count Andra: | meeting known to history as 
da Leitao; on the part of the Netherlands, Willem de — and a 
Adrian van Stedum ; on the part of Venice, Count Aloisio Contareno ; THE CONGRESS OF UTRECHT. 
on the part of the Duke of Savoy, Claude de Chabot, &c., &c. Besides The political aspect of Europe at the period preceding this meeting, 
these representatives of greater States and their assistants, there were | may be sketched, in its chief outlines, as follows: King Charles II. of 
some fifty or eixty more envoys from the smaller princes of Germany, | Spain, dying without direct heirs, had left bis crown by will to the Duke 
among them Adam Adami, the learned historian of the Congress; and | of Anjou, grandson of Lonis XIV., who thereupon assumed at once the 
even deputies from the thirteen cantons of the Swiss Republic. The | government of the vast empire, consisting, at tbat time, not only of 
whole civilised world soon began gazing with wonder and astonishment | the Iberian peninsula, but of the Netherlands, Sicily, Naples, the Duchy 
at this galaxy of dietinguished men, curious beyond expression, whether | of Milan, and various large and important transatlantic possessionr. 
they would succeed in solving the great and unusual task which they had | The young and feeble duke being merely the nominal ruler, and Louis 


peared on the spot. It was not till the beginning of the month of De- 
cunher that the Swedish envoy, John Oxenstierna, son of the famous 
Chancellor, took up bis quarters at Miiaster ; and not till April of the 
ear following that the French, Spanish, and Papal ambassadors appeared. 
icion, pride, and continued unbelief ia the capabilities of a Congress 
were the main causes of this renewed delay. The last named motive be- 
came curiously visible on the arrival of the French and Spanish com- 
missioners at Litinnter. Both were ordered by their respective Courts to 
e their appearance at the seat of Congress on the same day; and 

t, therefore, was the perplexity of the two noble gentlemen as to 
which should take precedence of the other. Tosolve this difficulty, the 
French commissioner finally hit on a laminous idea ; he engaged twelve 














Test of the commissioners, and the conditions of peace baving now been 
sareed on with comparative ease, the instrument embed 4 them was 
y to be signed on the 11th of April 1713. On that day all the ple- 
yr. ane present at the Congress, with the sole exception of those of 
“ @, assembled at the residence of the British minister ; and the 
ae ment containing the Peace of Utrecht was successively signed by 
a ambassadors of England, France, Savoy, Portugal, Prassia, and the 
ane Travellers, curious in these matters, may still see the an- 
—now called t 
per eat wos noccerpliabed. he House of Loo—in which this ever-memo- 
The chief stipulations of the Peace of Utrecht were as follows. Spain 
—the cause of the whole war—was to remain with Philip of Anjou, but 
completely separated from France ; and Naples and Sardinia were to fall 
to the Kaiser. The Duke of Savoy obtained the Island of Sicily, and se- 
veral smaller territorities in Northern Italy ; and Great Briain received 
— Port eng and sundry more or less important French trans- 
atlantic possessions, among others the imm 
= —s Newfoundland in North America. a eee 
ustria, as was foreseen, did not accept these conditions of a 
the war between the Kaiser and France therefore continued enteeanea tod 
after the conclusion of the Utrecht negotiations. Bat it did not cont ae 
with the old severity and bitterness. The French and Austrian Generals 
—Marsbal Villars and Prince Eugene—contented themselves with watch- 
ing each other across the Rhine, and were nothing loth when after a 
twelve months so passed they received orders from their respective sove- 
reigns to meet personally for the purpose of concluding peace. Both of 
them lost no time in obeying the command ; and as if to show the world 
that military commanders could do, if necessary, the work of peace bet- 
ter than diplomatists, they no sooner met than they agreed. n the 6th 
of March, 1714, after only a few weeks’ negotiations, all the conditions of 
peace had been settled, whereupon a couple of soldier clerks were ordered 
to copy the rough draught out on legible parchments, This task having 
been fulfilled under the personal superintendence of the two chieftains, 
Marsha! Villars and Prince Eugene signed the documents between three 
and four o'clock on the morning of the 7th of March, by the light of a 
stable lantern, and then sank into each other’s arms, full of joyous enthu- 
siasm at having been enabled to crown their victorious career by this 
work of union. The peace so concluded did not alter anything in the 
position of the European States as fixed by the Congress of Utrecht, and 
—- fact, only the necessary supplement of its labours.—TZo be con- 
———.. 


MR. TRADDLES’ TALE. 





undertaken. | XLV. evidently the real sovereign of this vast empire, such an acquisi- 
The commencement was not very promising. First, there arose dis- | tion naturally could not pass without arousing the jealousy of all the | 
putes, extending over months, relative to dignity, rank, and precedence ; | other States of Western Europe, who already were begioning to feel | 
and when these, at last, bad been settled—thanks to the hearty efforts of themselves completely overwhelmed by the growing preponderance of 
a few commoners, men like Dr. Volmar, Crane, and Adam Adami—new | warlike France. To remedy this state of things, and to restore the Ba- 
quarrels began respecting the order in which the successive propositions | lance of Power, the Kaiser of Austria, Leopold L, was the first to take | 
should follow each other. This, also, at length was sa‘i-factorily ar- | up the sword, pleading some anterior rights of bis son, the Archduke | 
ranged, after an interval of another six months, and now, at last, the | Charles, to the crown of Spain, and being seconded in this demand by | 
real work of the Cong was d. The manner in which the | treaties of alliance with Eagland and Holland, the latter of which States 
affairs were treated was as following. The French, in the first instance, | was but too willing to throw off the supremacy of the Court of Madrid. 
remitted their proposals in duplicate copies to the Papal Nuncio and the | So the war began: Austria, England, and Holland, on the one side ; 
Commissioner of Venice—the one residing at Miioster and the otber at | Franee, allied with the Elector of Bavaria, and some minor German 
Osnabriick ; and these commissioners having taken cognisance of the | princes, on the other. At first Louis XIV. bad decidedly the better of 
pe rs made them over to the representatives of the Kaiser and of the | the struggle, his army driving that of the Kaiser everywhere before 
rinces of the Empire. Next came the turn of the Swedish ambassador, | them ; but the arrival of two great military chieftains, each of them 
who followed another mode of procedare by having bis proposals (writ- | worth an army ia himself, soon changed the fortunes of the French king 
ten in Latin, on elegant parchment,) carried direct, by a solemn depu- | into a series of disasters. Marlborough and Prioce Eugene had no sooner 
tation, to the imperial envoy, and distributing copies afterwards to the | appeared on the field of action, than the fortune of war began to turn, 
commissioners of the various states. Other forms, equally slow and | setting in soon with such might against France, that proud Louis XIV. 
stiffened with etiquette, were adopted by the rest of the euvoys of the | saw himself compelled to sue for peace in the most humiliating manner. 
belligerent powers, all of whom had the right of making proposals; and | Through bis Foreign minister, the Marquis de Torey, who himself went 
it, therefore, was by no means astonishing that, under these circumstances, | to Amsterdam to negotiate, he offered not only to give up the whole of 
the transactions should have been spun out to an inordinate lengtb. the Spanish monarchy, but even Alsace and othr parts of the actual 
To give an example of this extreme caution in deliberating, a few dates | territory of France ; and to furnish, besides, secure guarantees for tature 
may suffice. On June 1, 1645, the first French proposal was sent in to | peace. This was in the spring of 1709, after the War of Succession had 
Count Nassau-Hadamar, to which a reply was returned on December 17 | been raging for about eight years, extending over the whole of Spain, 
of the same year, more than six months after. To this commanication | Italy, Germany, and Holland. France was very much weakened at this 
an answer was given by Count d’Avaux, March 7, 1646, provoking a | time, and the nation grew clamorous for peace ; but the allied Powers 
fresh reply from the Imperial Commissioner, under date August 31 of the | being far less exbausted, and feeling themselves in the ascendant, be- 





a. Ron, be Liok’s Hollow, where the gibbet was ?”’ 
“ Aye 


“ A ugly place and a ugly night. I wouldn't go.” 

“ Tt won't be the first time that gibbet kept him here,” said the land- 
lord between the whiffs of his pipe, “as his wife could tell. Ever hear 
abcut it, Sir?” 

“No,” said the pimple-faced man, who was a stranger. 

“ Come sit down, Traddies, and tell it.” 

Mr. Traddles looked at the fire and at the window ; he cast an upward 
glance at the shining brasses on the shelf; a corner of his eye took in 
the preparations for supper which were going on quietly ; a pewter mea- 
sure threw an affectionate twinkle at him, which said “ Stay ;” the stout 
old arms of the wooden settle stretched themselves out in their rough 
but kindly fashion, and said, “Come, nonsense about going—sit down 
and don’t bother!” The settle finished it. Such beaming good humour 
there was io its polished back—such an air of reckless jollity in the way 
its arms were held out, and its feet, one kicking one way, one another ; 
and 80 ~ was its seat, from much rubbing of drab unmentionables 
and marvellously embroidered smock frocks. It wasn’t everywhere you 
could see such a setile as that ; for the march of civilfzation and a? to 
ment is against settles, and chimney corners, and high mantles with glit- 


| tering brasees, 


Mr. Traddles then sat down obediently; he put out his knees wide, 
with a band resting on each of them; he looked up amongst the bams 
and flitches for inspiration, and the pimple-faced man proffered him a 
pipe, which he refused ; for Mr. Traddles coulda’t smoke, it gave him a 
tickling sensation in the throat, and if in, produced a sort of 
blur before bis visual organs, in which the brasses were seen to make 
rapid circuits round the room, the fire-irons to conduct themselves in a 





same year, which message left the two parties further from each | lieved themselves to be justified in refusing the conditions offered by De 
other than ever they were before. Mediators, appointed by both of | Torcy, in consequence of which Louis X{V. most peg | had to be 
them, now intervened, and sent in a report on September 10, 1646, which | gin the struggle again. Fortune now favoured him anew, if not on the 
concluded that the Kaiser’s envoy should take the initiative in making | field, at least in the Cabinet; tor the Dake of Marlborough having got 
further proposals, In q of this decision, Count Nassau-Hada- into disgrace at home—and, more than that, the crown of Austria fal- 
mar forwarded a project of tresty in June, 1647,and was met by a counter- | ling, by the death of Kaiser Joseph J., suddenly and unexpectedly on 





—_ light manner, and even the arms of the settle to hit out with such 
violence agaiost everything in geveral, as to give rise to the idea that it 
was parting company in the middle, and going to pieces under him. 
Mr. Traddles did not say all this to the stranger, he merely remarked 
that smoking was a bad habit for young men to get into, and shook his 
bead with a self-denial very virtuous under the circumstances. 
“It was in the days,’”’ began Mr. Traddies, “ when there was a 





ject of the French, three months after, which again left affairs as they | the head of Archduke Charles, the Peetender to the Spanish throne— 
bad been at the beginning. In short, the deliberations threatened to be England as well as Holland at once became favourably inclined to | deal doing on the road—not that the trade is quite used u 


endless ; and, worst of all, now, after eleven years of parleying, datiog | 


from the first proposals at Cologne, the war was raging as fiercely and 


and Gustavus Adolphus were crowing swords on the field of Lutzen. 
To jadge from the begionings of this great Congress, it did not appear 
as if meetings of the kind bad mach chance in substituting for the future 
the force of reasons for the force of arms. 

However, to us now, who look through the vista of two centuries at 
the meeting of Mtioster and Osnabriick, this delay, long though it was, 
will not appear surprising, seeing that this first of modern European con- 


fore occupied the attention of statesmen and philosophers. A religious 
as well as political war of unheard-of duration had shaken the whole of 
Central Europe to its very base; and to rebuild the tottering edifice of 


finished successfully in the end, though after long and wearisome toil, is, 
on the whole, to be reckoned as something marvellous, and as a high 
age of what congresses are able to do. And it is most remarkable that, 
this instance, as well as in succeeding ones, the ultimate success was 


sonages who bad met together, as to the energetic perseverance of a few 
among them who, with a clear and distinct t before their eyes, were 
determined to carry it through a thousand difficulties. Of the handred 
or more commissioners present at the Congress of Miioster and Osna- 
brtick, not more than one-tenth seemed to bave been really inclined for 
peace, or to have had bond fide instructions to conclude it; and among 
this minority there were, as it tarned out, not more than two persons 
energetic enough as well as willing to meet the host of silent or 
adversaries. But these two men, backed as they were by public opinion, 
proved, in the end, strong enough for the intrigues and secret influences 
at the round tables at Monster and Osnabruck, and were enabled to de- 
monstrate, after all, the case of word versus sword. From the first com- 
mencement of the Congress, Count Trautmannsdorf, one of the imperial 
envoys, and Dr. Volmar his , had shown themeelves determined 
—and it alterwards appeared, somewhat against the will of their own 
master,—to make an end of the sufferings of war at any price and under 
every circumstance ; and, after more than five years of bard labour, they 
had the satiefaction of gaining their object. A glance at the natare of 
this labour will show the merit of such work. The Log 8 Year’s War, 
as is well known, commenced in a struggle between the Protestant and 
Catholic states of Germany ; it was protracted first by the interference 
of the King of Sweden, who took the of the Protestants ; next by 
that of the Kiog of Spain, who assisted the Catholics; dnd, finally, by 
the intervention of the French, who did not declare strictly for either 
faction, but had a strong desire of fishing in the troubled waters of Euro- 
= politics. Four pointe, therefore, had of necessity to be settled at 
Congress—namely, first, the relative position of the Catholic and 
Protestant states of y ; secondly, the demands of Sweden on the 
Empire; thirdly, the demands of Spain; and, lastly, the claims of 
France. Thanks to the unwearied exertions of the two commissioners 
already named, and in spite of the active resistance of some and the pas- 
sive objection of other members of the Congress, all these questions came 
to be finally arranged by the middle of the year 1648, after unbroken 
deliberations extending over more than three years. The four questions 
were, leaving ont details, to be settled in the following manner. The 
Protestant and Catholic states of the Empire to be on a footing of perfect 
equality, and all past offences to be a oe by acomplete amnesty 
on both sides, extending to princes as well as subjects. Sweden to re- 
ceive the sum of 5 000,000 of thalers, equal to three months’ pay of an 
army of 34,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry, and to have besides the towns 
of Bremen and Verden and a part of Pomerania, Spsia to remain in 
statu quo ante bellum ; and France to bave of Alsace and the other 
Austrian dominions on the left bank of Rhine. Finally, the inde- 
ence of Switzerland and of the Netherlands to be publicly ackoow- 
Theee stipulations, after having received the consent of the re- 

were signed and sealed at Munster 


| the accession of Charies ; for, instead of the preponderance of France, 
the future seemed as hopeless as it had been at the day when, Wallenstein | 


good 
p yet, but ive 
France. The whole policy of Europe bad, indeed, become changed b | damaged ; things are a little altered siace Dick Tarpin did his bit of a 
tt step with Black Bess—there was a farmer lived down yonder”—with a 
seemed that it was now that of Austria which was chiefly threatening | jerk of his thumb towards the wiadow— 
the Balance of Power. Consequently, in less than a month after the | “ Link's Hollow ?” 
death of Kaiser Joseph, overtures for peace were made to Louis XIV.,| “ Aye; it was about the time my mother sent me—being a lad of ge- 
both by Great Britain and Holland ; and the preliminary conditions | nius, but, as sbe called it, poor soul, ‘a Jack-of-all-trades, master-o’- 
having been accepted by the French monarch, at the beginuing of 1711, noue’—away to learn farming, expecting I should have money left me— 


| @ general meeting of ths belligerent powers was fixed to take place in | which I had, but that’s neither here nor there, for it’s gone, somehow, 


| fear and nothing to gain from a pacific settlement, was strongly against 
had to solve problems more gigantic than any which had ever | 


the course of the same year. Austria, of course, having everything to long ago. It’s a curious thing, now,” said the little map, looking into 


| the fire, “ how that money did go! It was in a bank, safe enough, as I 
the proposed meeting, but could not well prevent it; even an embassy | thought ; I just drew a bit now and a bit then, thinking to make it ap 


| of the tamous Prince Eugene to London having failed to iafluence the | by aud bye; and one morcing, going to ask for a small sam—a mere 


| of January, 1712. 


| To prevent any recurrence of the scenes witnessed at Munster and to —— market, to sell his grain and get the money for it ; and it was a 
owing not so much to the ensemble of the statesmen and diplomatic per- | 


open | sioner of Great Britain, ia which the envoys of all the Powers were par- 





English Cabinet. Oa the contrary, the harmony between England, | trifle—they said it was all gone. I don’t wish to wrong anybody, but it 


| France, and Holland seemed to increase by these and other aggressive | was curious, you kaow |” 
states was clearly a task of Herculean dimensions, That the work was | 


movements of the Kaiser ; and, in spite of the reluctance of the latter,| “ But the gibbet,” said the pimple-faced man, impatiently. “ What 

it was fioally arranged that the great Congress should open its sittings | about tbat?’ 

in the town-hall of the ancient city of Utrecht, in Holland, in the month | “ Well, the farmer was well to do; bad no chick nor child, and plenty 
of money ; a rich man, so to speak. He ased to go, like other farmers, 


Osnabruck, all questions as to precedence, etiquette, and the general | lonely ride enough between there and Liok’s Hollow, bat he was a bold 
mode of transacting basiness, had been carefully arranged beforehand | man, and it dida’t trouble him. He had been to market as usual, and 
for this meeting at Utrecht. The plenipotentiaries were to sit promiscu- | had received money. He had it aboat him, bank notes and sovereigns, 
ously at a round table, without any order of rank, birth, or age ; and it | tied up in a browa-bolland bag, which looked all the richer because it 
was particularly settled that none of them should be allowed to ride in | was dirty. He took his grog well, and gave it freely to the man who 
|@ carriage with more than two horses to the townball. These points | had paid him, as he always did, for he was rym handed enough. There 
being satisfactorily arranged, the Congress was solemoly opened on Ja- | was a stranger sitting in the same room, but his back was turaed, ard he 
nuary 29tb, 1721, by a speech of the Bishop of Bristol, Chief Commis- | seemed to be just = his own basiness and taking no notice of any 
one, till, all at once, the farmer felt a sort of spell on him to look up. 
ticularly and earnestly entreated to conduct the negotiations without the | He did so, and saw the stranger's eye fastened on the bag, which he had 
least loss of time. This desire was in some measure fulfilled ; for, already | just tied up. ; 
on the 11th of February following, the French commissioners sent in| “‘ Your health,’ says the farmer, looking at him, and taking a pall at 
their propositions, which were at once, however, rejected as unsatisfac- | bis grog. 
. It was now the turn of the Austrian ambassadors, who had mean-| “‘ Same to you,’ says he, laughing. ‘It’s to be hoped you carry arms, 
while arrived at the Congress, to make counter-proposals; which they | if you mean to ride far with that sort of thing at this time of night.’ 
id, bat these also were not accepted by the other Powers. Things were| ‘‘‘ Arms,’ says the farmer. ‘ Aye, and fists at the end of ’em.’ 
in this state when a curious little affair, as futile as unimportant, bat | “ He doubled bis fists as he spoke, and the man, laughing again, wished 
characteristic of early Congress life, threatened for the moment to upset | him a pleasant ride, and went away. 
all negotiations for peace. The ambassador of the Netherlands, Count | “The farmer mounted bis horse and rode off. He had ten good miles 
vor Rechtern, on the 27th of July, was passing in bis carriage the house | before him, aud most on ’em across a common, with no house near, not 
of the French envoy, M. de Menager, when the servants of the latter, who | even a —-. He looked about as he left behind him the last house 
were standing at the door, uttered some offensive words against the | should see till be reached his own, and then set off at a -_ whistling as 
Dateh footmen. This was construed into a personal offence by Count | be went. He had often done the same thing before ; he often ri 
von Rechtern, who thereapon demanded from his colleague the punish- | home as late, with us much money in his pocket, and be had no fear now. 
ment of the offenders.. The demanded satisfaction not being given, the | Very soon be beard the ring of hoofs on the hard road behind him. He 
uarrel spread among the French and Dutch lackeys ; and on one occa- quickened his pace a bit, but not enough, for, before he was awere, & 
Ses @ gentleman in plush, of the latter nution, treated a valet ia the | horse was pent me neck-for neck with his, and a blow from some wea- 
establishment of M. de Menager to a box on the ear. The ambassador pon staggered him in his seat. 
reported the insult at once to Paris, and Louis XIV., in retarn,sent| “ ‘Aye, aye,’ says the farmer, gathering up the reins, and rising in bis 
orders to his plenipotentiary to break off all negotiations until reparation | stirrups, for the moon bed shone right across the robber’s face, and he 
of the heinous offence had been made by the Goveroment of the States- knew him again. ‘Arms, is it? Aye, and fists at the end of ‘em. Your 
General. It was intimated at the same time that nothing less would be | health, my friend!’ , 
accepted than the immediate recall of tbe Couct von Rechtern. The| “Hitting out, and spurring bis horse, off he started, and ‘ my friend 
Datch Government, naturally uowilling to make such a sacrifice on ac- | after him. The robber bad # tough nag, but the farmer’s was the fleetest, 
count of so trifling an affair, at first flatly refused ; and it seemed for the | if she could only hold ber pace long enough. On they went, the sparks 
moment as if the peace and welfare of the whole of Europe were to be | fying up from the hard road afier them. A neck-or-nothing race it was, 
ven up to the offended honcar of a French valet de chambre. Fortunately, | but the farmer gained on bis friend fast. He was just beginning to draw 
nt von Rechtern, a man of sound good sense, resolved immediately, | a comfortable breadth, and think about home, when a sharp whistle came 
in order to prevent farther difficulties, to ask for permission to retire ; | from bebiod, and another horseman —— the road right before 
and this being given, the affair at last was allowed to drop. Meanwhile, | bim. He wasn’t gelng to give it up even ; they grepp! age 
however, the work of the Congress had been stopped for six months, | for # minute, and the danciog and capering of horses’ feet mingled with 
solely on account of this trampery quarrel. their breathing. It was but for a minute ; the farmer got his bridle free, 
The British commissioners, who bad more pressing instructions for doubled suddenly, and sending his riding-stick at bis areailant, as a last 
hastening on the desired peace than any of the other envoys, were greatly | fond remembrance, he made for a low fence, cleared it, and got in front 
irritated at this unwarranted delay, and to make up for lost time, they | again. They were both after him, however, at a spanking gallop. 
soon after directed a kind of ultimatum to the French, Dutcb, and Aus- | dug bis spurs into the mare, aod she spun along like the wiod with 
trian plenipotentiaries, submitting final propositions. To these the first | all panting and stiff as be was, for he had got some blows, too. 
two powers aseented ; but the Kaiser being as reluctant as ever to come | now, getting near bis own house—where he could see the smoke car! 
to terms, it was determined finally to leave him to bis fate, and to make | up irom the chimney, and knew his wife was sitting there waiting 
peace without bim. This was assented to, afier renewed debates, by the and kecping up the fire for him—the mare’s foot caught against 
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stone. See what little things turn the balance ; it was but a moment or | 


80 lost, but it was too much. He was seized, pinioned, and his pockets 
rifled. He never spoke, never asked for mercy, but he struggled bard, | 
and the robbers had no easy task to keep bim fast while they searched 
him. They took his money, and one of them, with a curse, struck a | 
heavy blow on the mare’s reeking flank that made her spring off agaia | 
like mad, while the other, perhaps bis bad blood was up at the farmer's | 
hard fighting, drawing something from his bosom, steadied bis hand a | 
minute, took aim, and the farmer tumbled from bis horse like a rook out | 
of-a branch. That was in sight of his owa door.” 

“ Was he dead ?” 

“ He lived long enough to tell it, and to swear to the maa who stopped 
him first. The other got off.” 

* He did die, thea ?”’ 

“He did. His wife took on horribly ; shut herself up, and never spoke 
a word to anybody, making no sound but a moaniog, which kept oa all 
day and all nigh', asleep and awake. At last she took a fancy to go 
rambling about the house at night, like a moaning ghost, up-stairs and 
down-stairs, along the passages, in and out of every room but the one he | 
had lain in; and one night she tried that, too, Perbaps she heard the | 
strange creaking outside, or perbaps some spirit was in ber dragging her 
on ; sie must have pulled up the blind and looked out, however, and, in 
the tree within a few yards of ber, swinging backwards and forwards ia 

e wind—we know what the moon was sbiniog on, and she must have 
seen it. There came from that room a sbrick that rung through the house | 
and startled everybody out of their beds to see what was the matter. | 
But they could ouly gueas—she never told.” 

“ You don’t mean to say—” 

“ Mad!” said the little man, shaking bis head—* raviag!” 

“Humph!” said the pimple-faced stranger—“ robbed ia sight of his 
own door! that sounds rather—rather—” 

“ That man,” said Mr. Traddles, striking bis drab knees emphatically, 
“was my uocie.” I was at his house whea it happened. That horrible 
thing in the gibbet swung there, creakiog, in sight of the house, crowas | 
of people comiag to see it every day—swarms of people. After that | 
ight they took it down, but it was too late to save my aunt!” 

“ And that gibbet,” said the landlord, shakiag the asbes out of bis 
pipe solemnly, “ was the last gibbet as ever I see, and | don’t care if I 
never see another, nor hear on it, Pass the grog.” 

ao 
BERANGER’S LETTERS. 

The world is too well acquainted with the few leading facts of Béraa- 
ger’s life to make any prelude necessary to the passages from his letters 
which we bere paraphrase. His familiar friends, patrons and play- 
mates of Peronne, Quenescourt, and Laisnez the printer, are the most 
promineat among the persons addressed. To them Beranger made no 
secret of Lis narrow fortunes on his first arrival in Paris; neither of his 
fixed determination to maintain his independence,—since we find a notice 
of his having declined an official appoiatment proposed to him, on the 
plea of its not leaving him the literary leisure he required. To them he 
wrote eagerly of the chanson as already bis first object and care ; though 
in those days be had not thought of the bonours, profits and persecutions 
attending publication.—He aliuded seldom and reluctantly, it would 
seem, to the grave literary tdske, which he is known to have attempted 
about that period of bis life. Something slighter was mentioned—the 
book of a comic opera which he wrote to be set to music by his friend 
Bocquillon- Wilhelm. Here is a part of an epistle dated 1812 :— 

* Lalenez will have told you (Quenescourt is the party addressed) how 
we passed the time of bis a | in Paris. It was necessary for him to 
spend too much of bis money by his having to lend me forty france, to 
enable me to do the honours of my own house to him; without this I 
should Lave found it impossible for me to pay for the extra matters— 
modest enough they were—which we were obliged to provide. As to his 

liienese, it has excited our admiration. We are still drinking bis 

firschwasser. He treated Judith, Lucien, and myself to the play: fur- 
ther, the blue coat picked up every day some of our Paris mud, as did 
his stockiags with open clocks.” 

Then chances of employment are discussed : 

« As to my plcawres (continues Beranger), they hardly vary at all ; 
but | am stiii under obligations to Guerin, who procures me ali manver 
of opportunities of amusing myself. I dine often with bim in agreeable 
company. To-morrow | am to meet Roger aud Auger, the editors of the 
Journal of the Empire. Autier bas passed his holiday less gaily than be 
would have wished to do; but be was no better provided with money 
than I, He sends a thousand messages to all of you. Another matter : 
—You promised to come to my assistance at the end of September, and 
I bave commissioned Laisnez to tell you that I have counted on you for 
250 francs. I could wish that this may be the last money { may have to 
ask you for ; not because it disturbs me to be in your debt, but I am 
fearful of pressing on you too bard. Who kuows, after all, if a better 
day may uot be coming? Would you believe it, my friend, it bas of 
late become almost impossible for me to do without my coffee after din- 
ner : most of all when | am at work do I feel the want of it, *‘ You are 
at work, then?’ I hear you eay. Yes—but not much. I am afraid I 
shall not have finished it by winter,—and yet I applaud myself for my 
Aeliberation, How many corrections does not Time suggest to me! My 
first canto is improved ever since you read it. I have supplied an omis- 
sion which was strange enough. 1 bad neglcted positively to indicate 
the time of year in which the scene passes. That has furnished me with 
one touch for the first canto, and with another for the second ; I do 
not thiak, my friend, that poetry can be more difficult to make than in 
this style. Without doubt, many other styles rise above it by the sub- 
limities of thought and couception ; but none presents greater difficalties 
as to manner. I bave absolutely given up songs since‘ The Blind 
Mother,’ which Laisnez took you, but of which he hardly knows the tune. 
I promised to send you ‘The Woollen Sock,’ which Antier has not yet 
returned to me, He makes very few ; otherwise I would send you his as 
well as mine.’’ 

The Guerin referred to was Guerin the painter; and it was while 
watching his sick-bed, Beranger told us, that he conceived the idea of 
collecting and publishing his songs. He was already in vogue asa 
sioger of them. In bis next letter, after thanking Quenescourt for the 
money, with fears that it has not been raised without incouvenience, he 
forwards injunctions not to say anything to Laisnez about the forty 
france, since the good Peronue printer had been hart by talk of repay- 
ment :— 

“I dined lately, as I think I mentioned to you (writes he), with Ar- 
naault, ©, Auger, at Guerio’s. This diner, to which I wok Arnaalt, 
because I bad not conceived too pleasant an idea of Auger, who is known 
for his severity in taste, and causticity of wit, was a little triumph for 
my songs. only sang impudent ones: all gained extraordinary ap- 
plause. Auger, most of all, pressed me to give them; and great as 
were the praises which every one lavished on me, it seemed to me that 
they praised me in faith. I never bad so formidable an audience ; 
accordingly I sang ill enough. However all the world besides sang : 
and the othersdid not get out of it better than I, The Sunday after, 


} 


they wished to engage me for Ville L’Avray, to make me dine at | 


Etienne’s, where I have dined many times with Desaugiers—buat I did 
not think about it. No ove could sing better than Desaugiers—he acts 
his songs very well, too. They ali seem good from bis owa mouth, I 
have not this advantage, in a strange house, where I am not well sup- 
ported. I had everythiug to fear fiom an encounter such as this, At 
Arnault’s I should have fewer misgivings, though still be seems to me 
to set too high a value on some songs by Desaugires, which, according 
to my taste, [ would not have made. Further, at this moment I am 
wholly in my poem, and not tempted to appear asa singer of song:.” 

One word is claimed in comment on the above notices of affectionate 
(aod what may seem reckless) borrowing on the part ofa man buffeting 
with the waters, yet singing the while he butfetied them.—There was 
nothing of the Skimpole spirit in Beranger. He loved his friends: he re- 
lied on them: referred to them frankly, and without fear of preseat 
taunt or future bailiff, in the hour of ueed; but in his turn, alter the 
shore (no Gold Coast) was once reached by him, after be had planted 
his foot, and built bis house, there never was man of letters more help- 
fal io counsel—more indefatigable iu service—more munificeat in deli- 
cate ministration—to meo of letters—thaa Beranger. The pride that 
will not receive may in its day of power turn gifts into chastisements. 
To be pelted by beuefite is the worst pillory torment. But coafideace 
betwixt friend and friend (the confidence that asks what it will grant) is 
- thing—the whine of the mendicant and begging-letier writer, aa- 
other. 

Here is a letter from Rouget de L’Isle, the famous author of “La 
Marseillaise,” dated 1829, which is curious in more points than one. 
The history of the opera-books destined for, and commissioned by, M. 
sewed would make a good chapter in the “ Curiosities of Musical 


“ My dear friend” (writes Beranger),—“I have executed your com- 


mission as well as I possibly could. To the copy of the Chants Francais 
(the filty songs set to music by Rouget de L’Isle) L allowed myself to add 
a little letter to M. Meyerbeer, whom I bave seen once or twice at Jouy’s, 
which he has, no doubt, forgotten. In this letter I have eaid of you, and 
for you, all that I thought it was the most becoming to say. That all, 
perbaps, was little enough to the purpose ; possibly, too, my eloquence 
may have been a little confused, for it was necessary to work into it 
praises of the master, and you koow how ignorant I am of Masic,—how 
little I can keep pace with the wonders of the art. Well, the whole was 
done with the best intentions in the world, aud I bope that I may have 
beea good for something in the matter of this famous composer. As to 
your ‘ Othello,’ put it out of your mind. He will never dare to enter 
the lists against Rorsiai, | prophesy. I know that he affects the most 
profound admiration for the other’sgeaius. On one thing I can heartily 
congratulate you—having a warm great coat against the winter. That 
I call good fortune. Well, then, since you ure sheltered from cold, 
could you not, while you are dreaming, find another subject of an opera 
than your Moor? We are beginning to be tired of the Shakespeare. 
Search somewhere else, and your German will, perhaps, do something 
for you. I bave spoken to a publisher about you. He wishes to know 
what your collection is composed of. Try to enable me to answer him 
exactly ; but don’t expect any strong payment, since, to fix our man, it 
will be necessary to let him have the manuscript cheap. Good bye. 
Keep as well as possible, and believe me to be thorough!y yours, 
* BERANGER, 

“ P.S,—I have a new porter, The first time you come to see me pro- 
vide yourself with a bit of paper, in the form of a letter directed to me, 
and desire the man, or the woman, to bring it up to me for an answer. 
You will, otherwise, be sent away, mercilessly.” 

Rouget de L’Isle did not act upon Beranger’s shrewd counsel. 
would write a new “ Othello” to be set as an opera; and Beranger was 
patient enough to read the book, and to suggest alterations, though, pos- 
sibly, no one could know better than he how small were the chances of 


eelf-will getting its owaway. But that Rouget de L'Isle would not lose | 


bold of a patron—alike powerful and modest—may be gathered from a 
letter dated June, 1830 :— 

“ My poor friend” (writes Beranger),—* I am so overladen with busi- 
ness that I have not been able to answer your letter. I have already 
said that I do not approve of your subscription project. If we can sell 
your manuscript (as | hope we may), nothing better. We mast see after 
this. 
who can apply to Laffitte, to take part in a subscription of this kind 
after the forgetfulness on his part of contributing to mine. This will 
seem very hard to you—but here is a wherewithal to soften the blow 
which I must inflict. You must know, or you do know, that David bas 
made your likeness—a very beautiful marble medallion, of a grand size. 
The aftist, who has as much generosity as talent, and who, better than 
apyone else, comprebends the value ye fad patriotic illustrations, is go- 
iog to put this medallion into a lottery at 20 francs the ticket. We must 
set about disposing of them. Now, David will bave all the sum remitted 
to you. You will be under no obligation save to him, because every one 
that takes a ticket will have the chance of possessing a beautiful piece of 
sculpture. As regards David, be isa man by whom one may consent to 
be obliged, I assure you. I invite you, even, to write to him before- 

| hand, to thank bim for this honourable action of his. He lives at No. 
20, Rue de Vaugirard. If we can put out these tickets quickly you will 
at once have wherewith to renew that damned wardrobe, which always 
wears out too fast for poor devils like ourselves ;—siace I remember the 
days when I bad but one pair of trousers, over which I watched with a 
truly paternal care ; and which, for all that, played me the most perfi- 
dious tricks possible. It is true that I bave a talent which is wanting to 
you, I am quite sure. I know how to place patches and to sow on but- 
tons. This comes of belonging to a tailor’s family. You have not re- 
ceived so good an education ; it is a case of new clothes with you. Well, 
thea, I hope you will have them presently.” 

Every one familiar with the story of Beranger’s life knows that he 
was deeply indebted to his aunt, Madame Bouvet, under whose tavern- 
roof, at Peronne, the child found a home, when flung on the world by his 
selfish and scheming father. She was a thoroughly good and affection- 
ate woman, worthy of the epitaph which she devised for herself: “ A 
woman who bad no children, bat whom many children regretted.” Ma- 

dame Bouvet, moreover, was euperior in intellect as well as good in 
| heart. She encouraged the boy to read and to think ; and the following 
letter, written in 1830, after her nephew had become a power and a per- 
souage, attests his gratitude. To no common person could such a con- 
fession of faith have been addressed :— 

“My Dear Auot,—Forget, who must return from Havre by Paris, will 
give thee this latter. He will relate to thee, without doubt, all that he 
can learn here conceraiug our astonishing Revolution. Were one to tell 
thee that, after such an eveat, entire satisfaction reigas here, and in 
France, thou wouldst not believe it. That, however, which cannot be 
dispated, is, that there is, at least, unanimity of batred against that 
which has been overthrown, if there be not uaiformity of love for that 
which replaces it. The people has behaved admirably. The difficulty 
is, not to spoil what it has doue—and all parties are working to do this, 
cach on its own side. As to myself, who have not been without influence 
in the decisive moments, my couscience does not reproach me for that 
which I have been able to help in gettingdone. Though a Republican, 
and one of the heads of that party, I have put forward the Dake of Or- 
leans as much as | could. That bas even made some of my friends cold ; 
yet their confidence in me bas remained, because they esteem me, and 
have bad proofs of my disinteresteduess. Laffitte having boasted much 
of the little which 1 have been able to do for the Dake of Orleans,—who 
has learnt it from mapy other quarters,—he has expressed a wish to see 
and to receive me; bat I bave thought it necessary to keep aloof, and 
bave declared, to avoid all advance, that I wish for nothing—absolutely 
nothing. My friends, who have become powerful, fod themselves em- 
barrassed enough oa my accouat. In one poiat of view—my popularity, 

| my literary reputation—all things, in fact, seem to make some mark of 
public favour mee 4 but it bas been my duty to consult my tastes, 
obey my priaciples—above all, to give to my young Republican frieads 
the most evideut proof of my disinterestedness, in the choice of the part 
which I have urged them to take.—Thou kaowest, besides, what my love 
ot independence is. To satisfy it, I must still be usefal, were it only by 
| the example I give, of refusing honours and employments, at the mo- 
ment when all the world is quarrelling over the spoils of the conquered. 
I know something of the matter—because, since people suppose that I 
have ualimited credit, | am beset with demands an solicitations to such 
a point that I have bad the idea of coming to see thee to escape the pur- 
suit of all these suitots for favours and graces. The project pleased me ; 
but Dupoat, whom I see so unhappy in bis place as Keeper of the Seals, 
which be bas ouly accepted and keeps at our eatreaty, beseeches me not 
to withdraw myself from him; and we bave such great need that he 
sbou'd remain for some time in this high office, that | have not thought 
it right for me to yield to my desire of going to embrace thee. It is 
only a plan deferred, I hope. 

“ Thou wilt think, possibly, that I am very happy in the position 
which these recent events bave made for me. Thou art mistaken. I 
| was not born to belong to the conquering side. Pers cution agrees with 

me better than triumph ; and, therefore, I bave been to see Chateau- 
briand, whom a mistaken generosity bas just plunged in misery. By re- 
| fusing allegiance tu Louis Philippe the First, he loses what little income 
| he had left. He wishes even to withdraw from France, although he ad- 
| mires our Revolution. I am doing all that I can do to dissuade him 
from a step which seems to me unreasonable ; but I fear he will persist 
in it. 1 am afflicted to see one of the glories of our epoch a prey to so 
| cruel a political fatality. Toey are again speaking of the Academy for 
| me ; doubtless in despair at beiog unatle to do anything else with my 
shabby self (chétf individu) ; but I have anew declared that I did not 
| wish tor this literary dignity, aud I hope they will leave me quiet ia my 
corner. All this mekes me pass for a madman, or a fool; but I laugh at 
it. And, then, in eight days ao one will think any more avout me—and, 
| as my part is played out, by the very effect of the iumph of the ideas 
| which Pave defended and proclaimed, at my own risk during fifteen 
) years—I shall soon fall back into the obscurity, which I have often re- 
gretted, since I have had repatation. I said, at the first instant, that, 
| wheu they dethroned Charles the Tenth, they dethroned me. This is 
| true to the letter,—three-fourths of the merits of my songs has vaaisbed. 
|] am not the maa to be afflicted, when I see all that my country gains 
| thereby. I would give all the reuown that is left me to secure its happi- 
ness. Patriotism has been always my ruliog passion, and age has pot 
weakened it, I bave but one regret iu the part I am taking, which is, 
not to be able to profit by my situation to ameliorate that of some of my 
friends, to whom I might bave beeu useful, bad I accepted for myself that 
which I could not get for them. A little money, too, would have ena- 
bled me to make those to whom I am useful live a little better; bat 
Providence will provide this, I ae, ey 2 ~~ never fe ar 
I have wished, good auat, to pat thorou possession 
that conceras me, ia these glorious aad unhoped Le events, of which we 





But subscriptions are not successful, and you know whether it is I | 





| 


| have been witnesses. I count on tby approviog my conduct in 


the affair 

| Thou koowest what value I attach to thy approval. As my letter has 
| been longer than I thought it would be, I add a page, to give thee news 
of my health. When the famous Ordinances appeared, I was in the coun- 


try, at a hermitage I have rented. A month of rest had restored 
more than I had pope Having harried at once to Paria, ia the 

| dle of the whirlpool of political excitement, in spite of fatigue and 

| of sleep, I have stil! continued to keep well, shall do every 

| my power to maintain myeelf in health. Judith is better, too: 

| moment she is in the country with a friend. Forget has told 
news. Thy cough is still troublesome. Try somehow to appease 

| for, to cure it entirely, is not possible at thy age. Apropos to age, dost 

| thou know that, this very day, August the 19:h, I am fifty good years 

|old. Here I am, then, among the elders! Icould make fine Philoaophi- 
cal reflections oa the subject, but I would rather tell thee that I am not 

| too much afflicted by the number of my years. A life, which almoat 

| began at the taking of the Bastile, and which bas been prolonged to the 
fall of Charles the Tenth, may well be a subject of envy to our nephews, 
But there bas been enough of show and drama; the want now is, rest 

| for France and for me. Embrace all our relations; say everything for 

| me to friends ; and believe me, always thine, heartily, and for life.” 

|_ Vanity of vanities! How the matare man’s aspirations for rest, for 
France and himself, were fulfilled, who can forget? That they were 

| sincere may be honestly believed. In no other letter do we find so much 

| self-assertion as speaks in the above communication to Béranger’s Pe- 
ronne aunt. The famous man of fifty, for whom Paris was waiting (this ° 
, is not byperbolical), could not afford to be misunderstood by the old, 
homely, provincial relative, who bad overlooked his boyish years,— 

| who had helped to give him the priaciples in which he 'ived and died. 
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SOCLAL STOICISM. 
A shrewd, but very kindly observer of the existing state of English 
| Society, once remarked that she wondered how men ever got to heaven at 
| all, as the whole course of their education was intended to harden them, 
| It would be difficult to make a more pertinent or characteristic observa- 
| tion on one of the most singular features of the age in which we live, 
| To some extent, and with respect to certain classes of society, it is both 
| very true aud most important, though it requires and suggests some 
limitations and some additions, 

That the ordiuary behaviour of Englishmen is in a very high degree 
distiaguished by reserve, self-restraint, and the suppression of all oat- 
| ward sigus of emotion whatever, is an observation which hard] apy one 
who has the opportunity of doing so can fail to make ; and the language, 
| the habits, and the literature of the couatry testify to its truth in so many 

ways that it is obviously fouuded upon qualities which lie very deep ia- 
deed in the national character. Proofs of it are supplied by every one’s 
experience in almost every walk of life. Oae may be mentioned which, 
| if not more sigauificant than a thousand others, is perhaps a little less 
| trite. English witnesses ia courts of law, whatever may be their rank in 
| life, always relate conversations and incidents in the third, and not in 
the first person. They always say, “ He said that he did not know, I was 
| not there,”’ Instead of, “ He said, ‘I do not know, I was not there ;’” 
although this involves not only a great sacrifice of picturesqueness, but 
| Very intricate and cumbrous forms of s bh. A French witness, on the 
a as invariably falls iuto the historical present and the first per- 
| son—“I arrive—I say, ‘Did you see him’—He replies, ‘1 did not,’ ” 
The instinct of the one nation is to retire into the background, to take 
off the edge of anything that might appear startling and dramatic, and 
| to leave the facts to speak for themselves in a manner as abstract and 
, impersonal as possible. The instinct of the other nation is diametrically 
| opposed to this, and leads those who belong to it to put forward them- 
| selves, their feelings, and their conduct as prominently as possible on all 
| occasions, 
| Amongst the largest and lowest classes of the population, this sort of 
| temper does not rise above the level of babit and instinct. An uneda- 
| cated Eaglishman is reserved, sileat, and exteroally apathetic because 
bis temperament induces him to be so, and not because be has ever given, 
or is capable of giving, a thought to the question whether, upon geaeral 
grounds, that mode of bebaviog himself is the best. The higher classes, 
| oa the other hand—giving that phrase an interpretation broad eaough to 
include all those who have received a liberal and not merely a profes- 
sional educationa—are trained to share in the national temper from their 
early youth, and generally appear to believe that compliance with its 
requirements forms the law by which their daily conduct and habits are 
to be regulated. This is no doubt closely connected with the admira- 
tioa—it might almost be said the idolatry—which prevails ia all places 
of edacatioa for young Englishmen for courage and strength of charac- 
| ter. Boys and young men form crude and often false notions of the qua- 
lities which are the constituent elements or the indications of these great 
| virtues. But though their admiration of them may be somewhat blind, 
| it is genuine, and, as a matter of fact, it almost iuvariably includes the 
| notion that it is a mark of weakness, and, to some extent of cowardice, 
| in any one to give way to strong expressions of emotion of almost any 
kind and almost ou any occasion. This principle leaves indelible traces 
| upon the manners and habits of almost every one who has been brought 
under its inflaence—a fact by the way which gives acurious illustration 
| of the influence which the English system of public education assigus to 
| opiaions of boys. The test of feeling and manners in a public school de- 
| pends almost exclusively oa them, and hardly at all on the masters or 
pareuts. The elder boys carry it to college, and reproduce it there in 
| somewhat strooger forms; and ultimately it gives the tone to the inter- 
course and daily conduct of some of the most important classes of so- 
ciety. Almost all the essential characteristics of the mauners of Eaglish 
gentlemen, and especially the proportion in which they combine frank- 
ness of expression with severe reserve ia matters of feeling, are derived 
ultimately from the traditional estimate of courage and manliness which 
prevails amougst boys at public schools. 

The result of this is that the social stoicism of the best-educated part 
of the community goes very much deeper than the composed and undra- 
matic manuer of other classes of Englishmen. The manners of a tho- 
roughly uneducated man are generally cold and and often 
solemn, but he is seldom really impassible, and when his feelings are ex- 
cited—which is ofven the case—he is quite unable to control them. No- 
thing proves this more clearly than the readiness with which persons of 
this class are overcome by religious emotions, and the extreme vehemence 
with which they —- them. The phenomena of revivals set this in a 
very clear light. is no very difficult feat to throw navvies and agri- 
cultural labourers into paroxysms of tears, aad bodily contor- 
tions ; nor is it very bard to frighten, in at least an equal degree, men 
who have had a liberal education. But the chances are immensely great 
that all the terrors of this world and the next, however vividly they 
might be felt, would be unable to wring from them any outward expres- 
sion of emotion whatever, not because they have less feeling than their 
neighbours, Lat because it is their point of honour not to show it. Po- 
pular literature gives another proof of the same thing. The quantity of 
pathos and emotion which popular novels contain varies inversely as the 
education of the readers to whom they are addressed. Writers like Mr. 
Dickens and the late Mr. Jerrold owe their immense popularity to the 
fact that their pathos, the style ia which it is e , and occar 
sions which elicit it, go straight to the heart of the class which they ge- 





nerally depict and address, Anything more utterly alien to the tone of 
eye which prevails amongst educated lishmen it is impossible 
to conceive. 


The origin of social stoicism is no doubt to be found in the impression 
that it is a proof of strength and to resist the ex; ion of feel- 
ing ; and this impressioa, though aly mach wider the truth, 
coutaing more of it than many people in ee See to ad- 
mit. It would be impossible to state fully the priociples by which the 
| suppressioa of displays of teeling ought to be regulated, but one or two 
| instances of their application may not be without interest. The most 
| importeat of these are the principles of modesty and self-respect, The 
| first of these forbids people to obtrude their private affairs upon others ; 
whilst the second warns them to scorn the indecent satisfaction which is 
| occasionally derived from the practice. There are feelings w 
priaciples do not affect. Interest and curiosity, for example, are cer- 
tainly feelings ; ppr the manifestation of cariodl ty is a proof 
of nothing but stupidity, or the most stupid of all affectatious. The 
feelings to which they are instinctively held to apply are those of plea- 
sare aad psia, of affectation aod hatred, and of sympathy and antipalby ; 
aad, subject to certain limitations and explanations, their operation 
this respect would seem to be eminently useful and healthy. 

It is uciversally ier feeling bf ane ~ of mene og that there 
are some ene which cannot be too severely suppressed. 
There is no limit, except that which pbysical ee to 
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abuse sets this in a very clear light. The objection to abuse is not that | master ; we should worship a Hurricane or a Pestilence if it would come the Exarchate of bards 
{i= pain, or that it inflicts injary—for it is often desirable and ne- | among us and slay and dance!” Happy is it for poor bumanity that, | the Eastern Em ape ey Coe 0 the ont a 
to do these things—bat that it is the most emphatic expression | even amid the most humiliating cireumstances, it can find consolation in | of Pepin, it ought, according to the doctrine of Archbishop Hughes : 
be of a personal feeling which only concerns the person who feels | midnight aay = in the blaze of jewels, costumes, powdered hair, | bave been restored to the Eastern Empire. That it should 4 ~ i 
t. It often is not only justifiable, but highly important to prove that | and plumes. It is fortunate, moreover, for Louis Napoleon and for Paris lawful masters was proposed to Pepin by the Ambassadors of the right- 
a man is a rogue, a liar, and an impostor, destitute of the most elemen-| that some sort of an aristocracy can be assembled to grace the throne, | fal sovereign, the man of Divine right, the Eastern Emperor. But Pa i 
par‘s of the knowledge to which he lays claim; but if the person | and to provide a little business fur the bourgeosie ; but the marvel is how | contem tuously replied that he had not to war for the sake of —_ 
who performs this task not only proves a man to be a liar, but goes on to | the Emperor’s agents ever contrived to discover, and to congregate un- | but for his soui’s good ; and he pen po whole territory to the S , 
call him one, he is guilty of an indecency in obtruding upon those whom | der one roof, so many Russian and Polish notabilities who could afford | of St. Peter. The actual foundation of the temporal denlalon of the 
they do not concern bis personal feelings merely because they are his,|to wear opal crowns, with crenellated towers of gold on their heads, Pope, therefore, was by entering into the patrimony of his master, and 
and because he takes pleasure in dwelling upon them. The expression | golden cor pia or beg d sceptres in their bands, and wreaths of | receiving, at the bands of one who had no right to give, the goods of 
of affection is governed by nearly the same rale. It may be, and often | flowers and amethysts. We might study our English “ Court Circular” | other. Romagna is part of the old Seneieta of eh A if ev — 
is, very right to praise people, and to describe and dwell upon their | for fifty years without finding mention of one among the “ princesses” | body had his rights, belongs to the re ti bh that may be 
merits ; but it is generally unbecoming to couple such language with re- | who a Earth, Air, Fire, and Water on Tuesday evening— | —oi the Eastern Empire ; and the title by which the Pope holds it is i 
ferences to the feelings of the person using it towards the person of whom | Rosk, Errazu, Wallembroza, and Nierabytowska. John Keats might | terms identical with that by which Lombardy bas eg ee Z 
it is used. The reason is, that to third persons those feelings are, gene-| have said to them, as to the laughing people in the Indian masque, | Piedmont, All that Pepin did, according to the American Metropolita 
rally speaking, totally indifferent, and the fundamental rule, both of | “ Whence came ye—so many, and so many, and such glee?’ But it is | was to confirm the Pope in rights which he already possessed. What be 
conversation and of history, is that nothing should be said or written un- all over ; “ the lights are fled, the garlands dead.” Comus has done bis | actually did was to endow the Holy See with a territory which w 
less it interests the person to whom it is addressed ; and that rule is spiriting ; the April night's dream is ended ; and the Empire must return | little Pepin’s to give as it was Pope Stephen's to seosives — 
broken when matter is introduced merely because it brings the feelings | within the solemn sphere of conferences, despatches, circular notes, poli-| Charlemagne, again, ratified the donation of Pepin to the See of St. 
of the person who introdaces it vividiy before his own mind. The re- | tics, administration, and finance, It may be that, on some future day, | Peter—so say the Archbishop and the Cardinal—which act of Pepi 
pression of feelings of sympatby and antipathy rests rather on the prin- | France may revel as Bonapartism revelled at the Hotel d’Albe, and as | have to remember was only a counter payment for assistance ay 4 
ciple of self-reetraint than on that of self-respect. In this case, the feel- | France has revelled herself in former days; but those were the celebra- | Pope’s part given to an act of treason. It was, in fact, only a retur pod 
ings of third persons are less involved than the effect which the expression | tions of liberty, and not the self-indulgences of despotiem.— London Tele the Pope’s connivance and assistance in the transfer of the ‘ 4 








s - | h crown 
of the feeling may have on the person expressing it. Suppose, for example, | graph, April 30¢h. | from the Morovingian Kicges: and it is not senen et 
a man goes to a play, and feels inclined to cry, ought he to do it or not? ———__—_ | of Rome assisted ates ee bee ea aly gene may —— — 





If he cannot help it, there is probably no great harm done; but, gene- ORIGIN OF THE PAPAL TEMPORALITIES | plice in another political transfer, The title by which Rom 
: . j Pic : jagna became 
vally speaking he pay Seago oe e fab yen ane poyteterny -_ Cardinal Wiseman bas issued a second letter from Rome, verbosa et | ® State of the Church, if the most impregnable in Europe, is simply that 
emotion w ~ = Se, eee AA Egy grandis epistola venit. So verbose was the weighty pastoral, that it was | which Archbishop Hughes in all other cases denounces. It is the title 
<n “ a oe so laborious, that the one should be resisted and | '°&@ ia two instalments in all the Roman Catholic churebes and chapels by whieh peigee exists, by which Eagland was lost to the Stuarts, and 
bs Sm go aed aicdisdd ana Ke ee diaaes eniies SGD tar aoe 1S London on the two last Sundays. Its object is to solicit the alms of | bY Which the France of history came into existence, Assistance in a suc- 
b ay me ’ y pes 7 P the GAB, conmealy called Peter’s pence, for oy support of te Pon- | pan F oapaal a lagitncte dynasty, wie, all ie ry rights, 
‘ ti cause—that is, amongst other things, for the payment of Lamori- | cessiul re! wing wha on o the 
It — — these ‘po wpe —_—- a _ Be a —- | c’ere and his mercenaries, 8 In inditing t and, An suppose, in ad- | Eastern Empire, in the very teeth of the earnest remonstrances of its re- 
1 ma I te taunts oad Fraong em sinenes the feelin = | dressing it from the familiar Fiaminian Gate, another rescript must have | Presentatives. This is the Pope’s title according to the present pontiti- 
apply only to -- cents ny mere - ~ Ween te been present to the mind of the writer. A deeade of years bas not | cal apologists, Drs. Hughes and Wiseman, to Pepin’s donation, which was 
ppr - a om un ts = Drew ake amt Phy od po away, but the wheel has come round in fal! circle. The occasion | mereased by Charlemagne ; and, safe under his protection, the Pope 
the habitual ne tect of this daty may anes self-contral into brutality Aare — g = — es a tothe A a pegmny te em lo | cial emeralds ec OU AAS ee 
: ; . *| the ins ity and uncertainty of all human things—or, as he, and per- | 4 

A oye ams — poner ew — — co manor baps we too, should express it, on the opposite ways in which = ne And when we are told of this imprescriptible right of the See of Rome 
= A a a a — date: be ——s | mie vindicates its various dispensations, Belisarius in triamph need not be to its patrimony, as a derelict from the imbecility and imcompetence of 
on to Gost, fo “s : om “- “P cag a wm oh - - a more sublime figure than Belisarius begging a halfpenny ; but the con- other sovereigas, we are led to some inquiries, not only as to the Papal 
<> - - rom 7 - : ee ie — =f . a Mis dave, | trast between a Power taking upon it to parcel out Kingdoms and States, transactions with the Countess Matilda, but as to the concessiou which, in 
jec . ae > os 2 0 n4 ~~ . = a ae . Lor Oa 7 and the same Power, in order to pay its band of hired bravoes, petition- | the thirteenth century, was extorted from the Emperor Rodolpb, who 
p ipdeed a fe — o = ~ od = a —— o ae them | 128 for eleemosynary contributions in the very kingdom where it sought made a donation of the whole Italian territory from Radicofani to 
pei argc which = Se — Geuseres fer tie Seets: thed people | raise a spiritual power superior to the State, is a spectacle which, Ceperano, the March of Ancona, the Ducby of Spoleto, and many other 
centen t  oen as oe eee od ‘eek te | though not necessarily bumiliating, is at least instructive. One thing >Foad lands, as well as asovereign right over the trifling islands of Cor- 
r = — ge a seat ate r+ wer allowel’ poe A aan | certainly survives, and Rome is true to itself in its hour of humiliation | *i¢@, Sardinia, and Sicily. And the argument presses home. These States 
pth pr Drew an Provera a are the strongest of all guarantees for | 812 ite day of autocracy. The Cardinal is the same ; and except when once belonged to the temporal dominion of the See of St. Peter. They 
thei yh T thei r ntafion, are the strongest of all g | he is indiscreet enough to reveal that there are laity of bis own commu- | %¢long to it no longer. How bas the Pope lost them? By transactions 
eir purity and their force. nion whom it is necessary to ask whether “ it is fair, noble, and catholic familiar to every student of history. The Pope has been repeatedly com- 
ee: : in them to think or speak with cool satisfaction, as of a glory, of the re- | Pélied by political considerations, and by that necessity of submitiiag to 
THE IMPERIAL MASQUERS. turn of the Church to its former condition of subjection and oppression” necessity, which is no new thing, successively to lighten bis wallet of its 
The French Empire, like taat of the Hundred Days, masquerades joy- | —with this exception, be is much the same as in the days of the Papal | board of stolen goods. If, for political considerations—and this in al- 

ously amid the political gloom which spreads over Europe. The stainsd Aggression. He tells us that the temporal dominion of the Pope was | ™0*t every century down to the peace of Vienna— he has thought pro 
of blood from the hearts of a hundred thousand men, fixed last year upon | not only an event in the order of Providence and a divine Dispensation, © Surrender portions of his patrimony, the dilemma is irresistible. 
Italy ia glorification of an idea, has been washed away by orange water | but was the result of the unanimous consent of the Italian people. It is | Bither, in each of these cases, the reigning Pope bas been a party to the 
on the banks of the Arno ; but in France the remorse and malady of Bo- | obvious to observe that the power which can give can take away ; and as | sacrilegious dismemberment of his Divine possessions, or whatever in- 
papartist Imperialism need other solaces. The great political convey- | the argument which has been often adduced seems one remarkably incon- fluenced him to consent to the alienations in those cases ought to recon- 
enter oe gallops sont te sylvan, gold ant green A. chase tome deer in| wontons ot the present moment to those who urge it, we shall examine it | ieee - _ ~— ceanigen, Se, a ae - 
ew of Fontainebleau, and the spirits of those alleys and gorges | in de i= . , wi a semak ani P 
must be startled by the apparition of a Louis Quatorze hunt ; then, when| A greater exposition of it—distance, perhaps, lending its enchantment bishop Hughes sa 7 is that the de facto Pontifical States have been at- 
this amusement palls, the liberator of nations visits his cousin at the | to the view—bas arrived from America, aud a homily bas reached us| ‘#ched to the See of St Peter from times almost as old as those of Con- 
mock Pompeian house in the Champs Elysées, and Bordeaux wice, which | from New York on the sin of rebellion. As Mr. Gladstone said not long *tadtine, and that to alienate even a parish is the sin of sacrilege. But 
even the patriotic writers praise, is drank from real Etruscan amphore. | ago that the Spanish payment was doubly agreeable because it came in what history teaches is, that the Papal temporalities have been sometimes 
Lastly, when all other gratifications are exhausted, when operas, military | the way of surprise, we must own that an essay on the Divine Right of | large, sometimes small—that the Pepe took what he could get by bluster 
pageants, and games of chance, played by high dignitaries at the Tuile- | Temporal Empire from an American cltizen has its special recommenda- | °F by cajolery—resigned it when be could no longer keep it—advanced 
ries fail to relieve the enervating monotony of power, her Imperial Ma-| tion of unexpectedness, Archbishop Haghes of New York, has issued a | Pretensions, and yielded them upon ordinary political considerations— 
jesty is instructed to give a superlative Fancy Drese Ball at the Hotel | pastoral on the Papal Temporalities. He in as lan- | Surrendered and reacquired, and lost and gained, like all other secular 
d’Albe. Thus, then, the French empire, unlike the Roman, invents a| guage, that the “ title of the Pope to bis temporal authority—a question | Powers, and with the same alternations of good luck and evil fortune. In 
new pleasure ; for, olshongh fancy balls have been given ever sinee man- | of eternal justice—is beyond dispute the most legitimate that can be put | short, there was no Levitical sanctity in keeping what he could, and no 
kind was old and civilised enough to remember its ancestry, the latest | forward by any sovereiga in Europe or in the world ; that if you trace | Profanation in gicie up what be could not, hold. From first to last, it 























allegro in Paris was unique in itesplendour, its caprice, and its frivolity. | history backwards, you will fiad that no rival claimant bas ever ap- | ¥®5 only Rob Roy’s— 
France in these anxious days, with industry not too prosperous, trade | peared ; that no dynasty has ever been displaced or sent into exile by Th joy os plan, 

lexed, and the world in suspense, might r bly look on half-in- | bim or his Taper sey . . «+ + « that mo protest has ever been re- oe oo wis tg power, 
credulously, and wonder how the great ones of the earth can thus dis- | corded in the archives of the human race againstits validity.” And this on ke tg P i 


Pe themselves, as though they we pany young butterflies with the | position Archbishop > vindicates by an appeal to h . He} ——— 
own fresh upon their lo ais Napoleon through | says that “that the origin does not appear on human record.” Of! 
the velvet-bang chambers, mountebanking in a blue domino and supping | course, if there are no title-deeds it te of very little use to ap to the | Eutpervial Pavlianent. 
with eight magnificent women in attendance upon him. It might cyni-| records of that chancery of the human race, and those mystic archives | - 
cally ask whence came the five bundred thousand francs—the day’s | of which his Grace of New York speaks. Bat the Archbishop pursues | TRE RaRIe Se 
wages of more than a bundred and fifty thousand men—by which the | his appeal. He tells bis “dearly beloved brethren” that there is as | House of Commons, April 26. 
cost of this Oriental entertainment was defrayed. But France, after all, | much authority for “the authenticity of a certain document by which, Sir E. B. Lyrroy questioned the accuracy of the returns on which the 
was not present, and millions of her people will never hear a syllable | Constantine the Great conferred upon the Pope a certain epecies of poli-| bill was founded. here were few workmen in the country towns who 
about the festivities at the Hotel d’Albe. There was the Princess Ma- | tical right to govern Rome,” as there is against it. “ Many writers assert | did not pay a weekly sum for their houses which amounted to £6 a year. 
thilde, with ber face, neck, and shoulders stained to a copper tinge re- | this” —* others with equal erudition deny the truth of this donation.” | Even supposing the retarns to be correct, the class of persons the bill 
sembliog that of an Indian, and lightly draped in barmony with that | * We do not enter into the question, for it appears a matter of very slight | would admit would seriously impair the character of the constituency. 
barbaric character. There was Clothilde of Savoy in shepherdess cos-| importance.” It was probably only in New York, and with that gallant The consequence would be a general system of corruption, for the poor 
tume ; there was the Countess Walewski in diamond and opal eoronet ; | and gay impudence which is characteristic of an Irish Bishop, that the elector would be utterly unable to withstand temptation. He amased 
there was the Countess De Morny, her bair powdered with silver, and | genuineness of the “donation of Constantiae”’ could be treated as an | the house by taking a suppositious voter with a debt hanging over him 
winged to typify the element Air; there was the Princess Swiskowskas | open question. Ariosto finds this famous donation in the lunar limbo— | of three pounds, and delineating the phases through which bis conscience 
with a tower of preeious metal on ber head ; there was the Princess Czar- | that treasury of lost and missing things— where other monstrous fables | would pass until he succumbed. He admitted that a much larger redis- 
toryski, ber bair powdered with ged, and wearing sapphire robes ; there | and figments are relegated. But it is with some self-denial that the tribution of seats was necessary, bat to make the new and larger consti- 
were also Metternichs, Rogezdzieckas, Sewirekowtkas, Nierabytowskas, | Archbishop does not insist on that infamous and prodigious fable—only | tuencies consist of the poorer classes of the community would be fraught 
Ischetwertinskas, Roeks, Errazas, Sinelwikoffs, Wallembrozas, and | equalled by the Falve Decretals—which invested the good Silvester with | with inflnite danger to the public service. It was said that modern pro. 
Schowkoskas. Among the individuals described in the Imperial “ Court | a charter from Constantine. grees demanded an extension of the su that we were to havea £6 
Circular” as “ French’ were De Morny, Walewski, de Gretry, Persigny,| The title, however, upon which Dr. Hughes, without even these mo- | franchise because we bad steamers and railroads. For himself, he could 
Pourtale, and de Labadoyere—the last only French in reality, and with | dest misgivings, insists is that of res derelica. “The Statesofthe Church not see the sequence. Modern progress was due toecience and learning ; 
what a reputation is but too well known! Where were the historical | were forced upon the Pope by the wishes and clamour of a neglected was that a reason for admitting to power the unlearned and the unscien- 
names of France, the descendants of ber illustrious men, the titular heirs | and ungoverned people ; the origin of a temporal power of the Pope tific? The nt suffrage is a selection, made less than 30 years ago, 
ot her statesmen, orators, patriots, soldiers, men of letters, and philoso- | was, that he was the chosen ruler of the Italian people within the limits | from those classes of the male population with whom popular liberty is 
pbers? All were absent. Ho was paid to the ruler of thirty-six | of what afterwards became his civil jurisdiction; though Pepin and | most safe, excluding rural peasants as too much under the influence of 
millions of eter np | Poles, Spaniards, Germans, Russians—but not | Charlemagne in some sense made him a donation of this same territory, | landed aristoeracy ; domestic servants, as too much under the influence 
by the representatives of those who have made France proud of her his- | with additional grants of extension as to its surface and population, | of masters; soldiers and sailors, as too mueh under the influence of the 
Vainly would a stranger have sought for those who guided the | though they may have signed their names to documents confirming the Crown. (Hear, hear.) Bat if, while you continue to exelade from your 
nation through its eighteen years of constitutional freedom, who kept | right of the Sovereign Pontiff to exercise civil dominion in the States of | constituency large masses of the population that represent Conservative 
the last revolution in its legitimist ehannel, and who would have consoli- | the Charch, yet the merit of Pepin and Charlemagne does not consist so elements, you admit a new element which our common sense tell us muet 
dated the edifice of liberty had not a masked been opened upon | much in making an original gift as in confirming and strengthening in be exclusively democratic, you destroy the fair equipoise of representa- 
them in the dead of night by him who had their generous en- | the Sapreme Sovereignty a title with which he was already invested.” | tion even by numbers, and you do not impartially extend the area of 
deavours, from first to last, unavailing. The Empire is not France, and | Cardinal Wiseman’s theory, though less elaborately ex , comes to | a national ve ey you pervert the nationa: franchise into the mo- 
France is not the Empire. If there are those who hold a contrary view, | much the same thing. It is quite possible that a very little histury goes | nopoly of a single (Here.) I close, then, this part of 
let them cast a glance at the celebration of Tuesday night, and say | a very long way in New York, as it certainly does in Spanish-place. | ment with these plain propositions :—First, that it is not consul @ the 
whether the genius, the courage, the patriotism, the historical chivalry | Bat on this statement we have to observe—first, that it is not trae ; se- | common sense of the common interest ; secondly, that it is not a fair 
of France were there. condly, that if the Pope’s title were ab origine that which the American” application of the doctrine of re tation by numbers to introduce into 
Sach being the case, the festival, as a demonstration, was in no way a | prelate states—that is, could it be traced to the derelict title, a waifand a constituency already so popular that in this vast is, aod in 
triumph. In’ vain were the avenu s lined with superb lacqueys in the | stray, picked up by accident, and — growing upon “the wishes and | many of our great towns the richer classes are not represented at all, 4 
Im livery, the musicians ensconced behind a trellis of wire foliage | clamours of a neglected and ungoverne people, or as the Cardinal ex- | new selection from that special class of artisans who, crowded ther 
exotic flowers, the halls crowded with fantastic revellers, the tables | presses it, “‘ by the unanimous consent” of the barbarians of the seventh | in large towns, always have been and always will be the most democra- 
spread with all the East and West, Summer and Winter, can produce ; it | or eighth centuries—and were it authenticated that the origin of the | tic and the most excitable part of the population, without any selection 
was essentially a display got up for the delectation of a foreign aristo- | Papal temporalities was in the choice of the Italian the of an opposite tendency (hear, hear); so that the more some town has 
cracy. It would be unjast, no doubt, to blame the Emperor for what is| very same authority which conveyed the gift can w wit. The been rendered populous and flourishing by expenditure of capitel 
one among the unfortunate results of his position. In some way or an- | same popular choice which eonferred the title can annul it; and if, in| and activity of educated intellect, the less capital and educated 
other be must have a Court, with princesses and countesses to adorn it, | the impotence of the executive, the people—neglected and ungoverned | intellect will have a voice in the re tation of place, 
and if France stands aloof he must gather an entourage from Warsaw, | —can, as they did in favour of the Pope, supersede their de facto rulers,| the prosperity of which they c and maintain. (Cheers.) 
Madrid, St. Pe , Florence, and Baden-Baden. Gratefal to this|a recurrence of the eame exigencies of neglect and evil government The working classes are, therefore, admitted at present. The door is not 
mottled aristocracy for exhibiting its plames and diamonds under a Na-| which brought the Pope ia to ir the Imperial /aches can once more | locked. You eay admit more, many more; open the door mach wider. 
poleonic roof, he is inordinately profuse in his hospitalities. The rooms | tarn the Pope out in favour of the King. If once, when the Italian peo- | Very well, do so; but, since you cannot admit them all, do let us try 
are so many fairy halis of light, perfume, and decoration ; the banquet- | ple appealed to the Emperor of the Weet for good government and | and establish some better test than that of a certain amount of poverty. 
ing tables stretch out in vistas of unparalleled splendour ; the throngs of | tection, and no answer came, this justified them in setting up the Pope (Cheers.) Do not lower your franchise upon the express principle of 
= ad —— knights, Arabs, magicians, queens, peasants, savages, | as a temporal sovereign, that bistorical precedent is good for all times. admitting the poor, solely and wholly because they are ey Pema 
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ingle in a maze of my’ laxury, and, when the | We have it, then, on Dr. Hughes's authority that bad administration is a | The member for Halifax, in a speech of mach promise, a excel- 

orping light falls on the deserted scene, it is felt that Paris, the beart | sufficient reason for superseding a Government. If this is the Pope’s lent taste of a gentleman who can unite ardour for a cause with courtesy 
and of the country, has been eleeping while ts from all parts | title to the States of the Church, we can only remark that Dr. Hughes | to opponents, said, “ The best test of fitness for the franchise is the de- 
e Europe, and naturalised aliens, have been dancing, feasting, and melt- | tecitly admits the validity of M. About’s bill of indictment against the | sire to possess the franchise.” Let him reflect for a moment, and he is 
— A peed to speak, five hundred thousand francs of French .| Papal authority. ~ too good a logician not to see that bis position is untenable. is 
(rel, emperors must be amused, in common with other mortals, and A far, however, is this theory of the natural growth of tbe temporal | no proof of fitness, We all desire to be rich,—is that any proof that we 
- no new thing to see them in disguise. Bat may we hope that all power of the Pope out of the free choice of the le or the impotence | deserve riches? We all desire to be strong, healthy, and wise, and how 
Trance was equally gay—not to say bappy—that Tuesday night ; that | of the Sovereign from being true, the very reveree is the truth. It was, | few of us take the smallest pains to be stroug, heality, or wise. (Laugh- 
ere none mourning for the proscripts who toil in Algeria and | in fact, by a series of treasons and of actual revolts against the legiti-| terand cveers.) We must have, then, a better test desire. In our 
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mute observers stood gazing while the thron mate ruler and Sovereign of Rome—not against one ruler, but inst | Bill we, the late Government, sought to take that simplest test by which 
bether such a show were worth baying wihbedes every legitimate wate tooo the Pope acquired the States of the | the buman being vicdicates his claim to reason—I mean the habit of 

; that prophetic minds were not busy among the | Church. When the Empive was transferred from Rome to Constantino- | frugality and forethought for the morrow in who li 
gloomy fature from this gorgeous | ple, the real power of the Pope was founded ; and, though it would be | labour of the day. We thus did expand the franchise to the working 
and on Europe might have | too much to say that Innocent conspired with Alaric Honorius, four 
millions been guarded, | yet it is si ficant that, at the sack of Rome by the the Pope was but in proportion—I 
been stationed ont-| conveniently absent, and the only substantial gainer by the fall of the every man, woman, and child jast conn- 
no pretence for suggesting that | Imperial city into the bands of the spoiler was its Bishop. Whatever | try, but in proportion as they showed they were sensible of that stake, 
the 
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the Pope was at the expense of the Sovereign ; and the successive | and bad by the mere exercise of a virtue most useful to themselves— 
the Parisians under the First | donations of Pepin and were the result of that easiest 
our ! of liberality consists in gi away another man’s goods. 
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dent regard for order which is the safeguard of property, and 
the main distinction betweea liberty, which is always thoughtfal, 
and license, which is always reckless. (Hear, bear, and cheers.) 
Adverting to bistorial argumeats, be said that the fall of the great 
republics of ant'qaity was due to the extensions of the suffrage, and yet 
in those days the humbler classes bad greater facilities of political educa 
tion than they had at present. He was anxious if a fresh constitution was 
to be framed, that it should be one which would last at least as long as the 
constitution of 1831; but this could only be done by a substantial and 
comprehensive measare, not by one which left the chances of corruption 
greater than it found them, ani the settlement of the question as far off as 
ever. If they were to have an election in December under this bill, the chief 
cry would be for a new reform bill, Even Mr. Bright bad told bis bear- 
ere confidentially that txe passing of this measure would strengthea the 
bands of reformers to demand a better. This was bis argument for a bill 
which settled nothing aod pleased nobody. The time in which the bill 
was brought forward was as liable to objection as the bill itself. The 
noble lord who was both the author of this bill and the Minister of For- 
eiga Affairs bad not ouly ackuowledged, but enforced that difference in 
speeches and in diplomatic correspondence, which he (Sir E. B. Lytton) 
said frankly seemed to bim equally honourable to the noble lord himself, 
aad faithful to the sentiments of the cou itry —(cheers)—and be trusted 
that gentlemen near bim would pardon bim, even if they did not sympa- 
thise with him, if be said with regard to that chief under whom be once 
served as a private soldier, that he rejoiced that on that question at least 
be could eqaally defend his country’s honour and bis renown. (Cheers.) 
It was sald that io the war commenced by France for the indepeadence 
of Italy there was nothing that threatened England. Could this be said 
of the peace that bad been concluded by France for the enlargement 
of her boundaries? When a neighbouring gigantic power declared 
that she would not use ber arms for any selfish purpose, they 
had no right 0 disbelieve ber. Now, however, they saw both the 
wer aud the use which was made of it, and eveats had shown 
a neighbour could say one thing and mean another. They 
now know the character and condition of the Freach empire. They 
knew that the peace of Europe and the security of England bang 
upon the nod of a single man, whose thoughts none of them could pene- 
trate, whose ambition none of them could measure, and by the stroke of 
whose pea the existing geography of Earope could be changed as rapidly 
as in his own dominions a republic like that of America was changed 
into a sovereignty as imperial as that of the Roman Cwsars, resembling 
theirs inasmuch as it preserved the forme while it destroyed the sub 
stance of liberty ; more formidable to its neighbours than the ancient 
monarchies that surrounded it, because it was as little bound by their 
scruples as it was by their treaties. (Hear, hear.) It had the young 
blood of the revolation from which it sprang ; it inberited the force and 
the license of the multitude, who deemed themselves crowned in its coro- 
natioa. Thus it combined in terrible confusion the arts and necessities 
of a brilliant demagogue with the arms and objects of a military despot. 
Such a ucion was rare ; it had never yet happened in the history of the 
world ; bot it had displaced the landmarks of its neighbours’ countries, 
and woe to the nation which it fouod unprepared to cope with its two 
fold power over the maltitudes thet it dazzles and the arms that it 
wields, The Emperor of the French had those high attributes of genius 
which rendered evea bis defects popular and majestic with the people he 
werned. He had capacities for organization not inferior to those of 
is illustrious uncle, and he consolidated his ambition aad bis intelli- 
by an inflexible singleness of purpose, by mixture of secresy in 
Secign and promptitude in action which gave the vigour of Riche- 
lieu and the astateness of Mazarin to the movements of 200.000 men. 
In all this there was nothing that should not make them deplore the 
loss of the French alliance ; nothing that should make them forfeit their 
mutual position as a commercial and iasular people, by seeking to place 
themselves at the head of great continental powers; but it involved 
much, that required uorelaxing vigilance, as Well as sound judgment on 
the part not only of ber Majesty’s government, but also of the House of 
Commoner. (Hear, bear.) And therefore it did seem to him a wanton 
imprudence to diecard a legislative body whose fidelity to the bonour 
interests of England bad been proved and tested, which could not 
be worn out, which was actually younger than most of the youngest 
members amongst them, which bad = the last 30 years in acquiring 
wisdom and qualifying itself for the discharge of its arduous duties and 
to construct anotber legislative body, altogether raw and untried, to be 
chosen by the minimum of political experience, in times that required the 
maximum of political knowledge. (Cheers.) The Chancellor of the 
Duchy arked tom (the opposition) tauntingly why they did not divide, 
and then be answered bis own question by saying it was because they 
knew there would be a majority against them. Let him ask the right 
hon. tleman—not tauntingly, but.in sober earnest—whether, grant- 
ing what was said, namely, that there would be a majority for the bill, 
that majority did not include members enough to turn the scale in 
their (the opposition’s) favour if they all voted according to 
the opinion they had expressed ia private? (Load opposition cheers ) 
It was because they would not, if they could belp it, make that strict 
demarcation of parties which they did not believe would indicate a real 
and genuine demarcation of opinion—it was for that reason that they 
did not intend to divide ; and he boped it would not be thought presump- 
tuous in bim to add that be earnestly solicited the serious reflection of 
those enlightened reformers who did not desire change merely for the 
sake of change. He knew there were some who believed that progress 
consisted in always stopping on the road to alter the springs of the car- 
riage. i) e knew there were some who believed that mao 
was made for nothing better than to pass bis whole existence in the 
ecstatic contemplation of interminable reform bills ; but they might flat- 
ter themselves that these amiable enthusiasts were rather to be found 
out of doors than among them to whom education and some knowledge 
of life had given the ordivary attributes of common sense. They could 
not disguise from themeelves that it was a critical moment in the history 
of their country ; they felt this more than they said they did, and they 
would rather summon for their guidance the highest wisdom and the 
greatest experience they could obtain than merely such wisdom as they 
, and such experience as they had acquired, in the arbitration 
who had never yet been call — to exercise a judgment on 
80 grave and complicated, but from whom, if they were 
appointed, there could never be an appeal. (Hear, bear.) 
not say that the state of the floances the state of affairs 
were reasons for not dealing with this question which the govern- 
could put forward ; but he did say that they were reasons which 
own 8u; might privately urge upon them, and reasons 
might justify them before the public if the bill were withdrawa on 
obvious and unanswerable ground (hat they found it not to be a mea 
that would give general satisfaction. (Cheers.) A reform bill, so 
to the theorist, was a very difficult measure to the practical states- 
the trae artist naturally faltered in applying the hammer and the 
to his country’s laws. If they were to be told that the bill, 
good or bad, was a bill, and must therefore proceed ; if they 
be told that what they (the opposition) considered its defects 
fact its —— = and if the goverament intended to avail 
of the natural reluctance of the members from boroughs to 
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which we think was fairly in accordance with the terms of the treaty of 
1846. The present state of the question is this :—We made a proposition 
in August last which was refused by the American Government, they | 
stating over again their claim to the channel which they had originally 

claimed soon after the treaty. We intended to reply to that, and there 
was some question whether the American Government would give any | 
reply to our despatch, but the last intelligence I received was, that Ge- 

neral Cass expected to receive orders from the President to prepare an | 
answer to our despatch. It depends upon the terms of that answer | 
whether I can lay the correspondence on the table, or whether some fur- 
ther reply on the part of her Mojesty’s Government will not be y- | 
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suppressed by the police ; yet there have beedsome V 


incidences between the predictions of that volame and the events whisk 
followed its appearance. In this case, however, to suggest any com. 
plicity of the Government of Fraace would be to question the sani of 
the persons who could use sach a foolish Jest for a serious pur A 
reatter is only worthy of a passing notice as a proof the fe etate to 
which the French Emperor has succeeded in raising the mind of 
He = depend upon it that it will be better for every one’s in: to 
allay this intense sensitiveness. It may flatter his vanity, but it will not 
add to the comfort of his people or to the stability of his dynasty. 





As to the state of thé occupation of the island of San Juan, the House| 


is aware that Geveral Harney thought it necessary to place 800 men and | 
a battery of guns on the island. General Scott was sent there with or- 
ders from the President to use his own discretion, on the basis of | 
Mr. Secretary Marcy’s despatch, which is well known to all of us. 
General Scott, acting in the spirit of that despatch, immediately sent | 
away from the island ali bat 100 men, and declared that neither party | 
ought fo have exclusive jurisdiction while the question was pending. | 
He also sent away the gune, and iaformed the Governor of Vancouver's 
Island and our Admiral of what he had done. The Governor of Van- | 
couver’s Island did not consider himself authorised to enter into any | 
compromise or agreement with General Scott, not having had any orders | 
from home. Orders have since been sent to the Admiral to land 100) 
marines—the same number of men as the United States had on the island. | 
We gaid at the time that it was fairly in accordance with what the Ame- | 
rican Government had declared, that there should be no exclusive juris- } 
diction in the island. There has been some doubt in the mind of the | 
Governor of Vancouver's Island whether we should have a magistrate on 
the island, lest it might create confusion. How that bas been decided I 
cannot say, but such was the state of affairs at the date of my last iatel- 
ligence. 
6 A 


ABOUT’S “NEW MAP OF EUROPE.” 


has its advantages. It is conveniect to send abroad Imperial ideas to | 
travel incognifo, and to be received with deference and attention. But it 

also has iis disadvantages. How are we to kaow incognilo from incognito ? 

Who shall tell us whetber it is the King of Men or only the King of Grub 
Street whose face is hidden by the mask? The difficulty has already | 
come to such a pass that no sooner does a paiphlet appear that excites | 
some attention by its audacity than the Goverument papers are obliged | 
to warn the European public that it is not the Emperor who bas done this, 
The other day there was a stupid stock-jobbing speculation attempted 
upon the credulity and timidity of the property classes by means of a 
pamphlet with the title of “ La Coalition.’ he style of former pamphlets 
which have turned out to have been more or less prophetic was closely 
imitated ; a gencral bouleversement of the empires of the world was flippantly | 
threatened, and a very insolent defiance of Eagland was forged with a| 
certain artistic ability. The thing was a vulgar swindle ; but so like was 
it to the class of which it professed to be a new item that it was necessary 


for the Government to give a formal serious denial, and even to censure , 


it as a stock-jobbing device. ‘ Qui s’excuse s’accuse.” The very admission 
that it was probable or possible that such designs could be believed to 





have their first development in an anonymous pamphlet, is in itself an | —~ 


admission of the inconvenience of teaching the public to suspect that | 
they may be listening to a great monarch, when they hear only the voice 

of an obscure writer. Here is another instance. te. About, seeking a. 
little recreation from the monotony of his feuilletons, and dropping for a | 
moment his feud with the Pope, prints an elaborate joke in the form of a| 
pamplet. Again the curtain rises, and the manager, in sword and lace 
ruffles, comes forward to assure the audience that M. About is simply M. 
About, and that the voice is not the voice of the Emperor. 

Napoleon III, is a very despotic Monarch, and a very powerful Mon- 
arch, but he must not expect to be able to roll ap in himself all the va- 
nity ot every adult Frenchman, Almost all Germans, but quite all 
Frenchmen, bave their “idea.” The reformation of the world, the re- | 
generation of society, the redistribution of the territory of the globe, the 
separation or amalgamation of races, languages, and families, are all 
matters that M. About is quite as confident that he alone can pay 
arrange as Napoleon III. can be. The more thoroughly power and 
enslaved a man may feel himself, the wider and grander become his spe- 
culations, The Emperor went to war for his idea, and other Frenchmen 
can only go to press for their ideas. The Emperor made a very serious 
matter of his great conception. M. About wraps his up ia a quantity of 
quips and jokes, and asks the world to swallow it, risking what they 
may find inside the su Napoleon IIL. has Sepenty talked of invit- 
ing a Conference to meet to settle the modifications which he Proposes | 
to effect in the Treaties of 1815. M. About, by asimple effort of the ima- 
gination, performs what the Emperor bas only proposed. At M. About’s 
iostigation a conference of representative individuals deeply interested | 
in European politics meets at the Hotel da Louvre at Paris. There is a) 
French Captain, who had an Uncle, who was in his time famous as a | 
Lieutenant of Artillery; there is an Englishwoman, powerful in her | 
commercial capabilities ; there is a talkative Yankee, a Roman monk, a 
healthy Russian —in fact, all the Powers are represented, for it is M. | 
About’s intention to set them to talk. They do talk, and their talk is of | 
a nature which quickly enables the reader to see that he is far away | 
from the region of r ble speculation, and is following a novelist | 
through dreamland. } 

Vivian Grey, in his meeting of the German vineyards, is not balf so | 
anreal or so improbable as is M. About in his Congress at the Hotel da_ 
Louvre. Every one of the party becomes at once seif-convinced that | 
what M. About thinks oagbt to be done is the only right course to be 
porsued. The Turk sees in a moment that his time is come, and he 
agrees to retire without further difficulty to Asia. The Roman monk 
becomes thoroughly coavinced that the union of temporal and spiritual 

wer isa mistake. He also proposes to retire from European politics. 

e will put up with a cottage at Jerusalem, where he stipulates for 
nothing but a room over head for Antonelli, and where he resolves to 
occupy himself in the purification of religion, and to ask no other reerea- 
tion than to tame bis parrot, Veuillot, whom he will keep in a e in 
the garden. Having thus cleared the ground of the Tarks and the Pope, 
M. About’s Congress proezeds witb its business. The Austrian submits 
to give up Venetia to the Italians, Hungary to the Hungarians, and 
Galicia to the Poles. The Eaglishwoman fiods that she is sinuing against 
the laws of M. About by keepiag Gibraltar and Malta, and she gene- 
rously resigns them. Ia return the Congress gives her Egypt. The 
Russian shows what right he has to the succession of the sick man, who, 
for the benefit of his health, bas retired to Asia; bat, caught by the 
general generosity, he refuses to receive Constantinople, preferring rather 
that it shall be the capital of a Greek empire. Greece and Poland and 
Italy all resame their ancient places upon this map of the world. Am- 
bition is dead, conquest is voted infamous, and the scene closes with a 
tableau wherein all the States of Europe combine to attempt to force the 
Frenchman to take to himself bis “ nataral” frontier of the Rhine, and 











inst those new constituencies, to whom next December they 

lied to appeal ; if that were the course the Queen’s ad- 
it their duty to take, be could only express his fervent 
the result might justify a reversal of all the rules which in 
times led the stateemen, whetber of republics or of monarchies, 
to strengthen the hands of the legislature than transfer to the 
wide circle of an unaccustomed multitude the nice and delicate arrange- 
ments of the national finances and the cauti ideration of dangers 
which would alarm the boldest statesmen and menace the strongest 

(Loud cheers.) 
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THE SAN JUAN QUESTION. 
House of Commons, Thursday, May 3. 

Mr. S. Frrz@erap asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he was prepared to give the House any information as to the 
resent position of the negotiations between this country and the United 
with reference to the island of San Juan; and whether he had 
any objection to lay the correspondence with the United States Govern. 
ment on that subject upon the table of the House. He wished further to 
ask, although he bad not given notice of his intention to do so, what was 
the t condition of affairs as to the occupation of, and jurisdiction 
in, the island of San Juan, in consequence of the arrangements made 
with General Scott. He also wished to know whetber the noble lord had 
received any counter proposition from the United States, and whether be 
had made any other proposition to the United States in uence of 
the compromise which be proposed baving been rejected. ould the 
noble lord alro state what was the nature of the compromise that bad 

been rejected by the United States? 
J. Rosse1i—As to the last question, I cannot properly give an 
answer at present, for it would not be convenient to io pow the na- 


the Frenchman absolutely refases to budge from his position of magnaci- 
mous self-denial. 

The mind of Europe must be in a very unwholesome state of excite- 
ment when it can be thought by any Government necessary to declare 
— that such a tissue of nonsense as this has not an official origin. 

here may be a dash of keen irony about the latter portion of this pam- 
phlet, in which the Emperor is depicted as so disinterested and so mag- 
nanimous ; and the promises made at Villafranca and broken 80 publicly 
are not ill travestied ; bat there is not in other respects either wit or 
originality in the brochure. If it had been written by an Englishman 
—— in Paternoster Row, not twenty copies would have been sold. 

t would have been thought a bad ertay on the plan of Plato’s Republic 
or More's Ulopia, aud no one would have taken the trouble to call to 
mind what bappened once when an Emperor attempted to reduce Plato's 
Republic to practice, or what people thought of the savage ideas that lurk 
in the Utepia. But this strange suggestion of an European hotchpot 
comes out ia France, Its author is a man who has been identified with a 
former preduction, which certainly was iatended as a sort of hyperboli- 
cal suggestion of a possible Imperial policy. It is no wonder that 
some people are diequieted by such suggestions of tearing up all the Ra- 
ropean nations by their roots, and that they ask each other if, though it 
can mean nothing re it may not be inteaded to intimate a threat, 
or to work towards some latent object, or to diequiet something which is 
at tat rest. 

e believe that this pampblet is simply and entirely a jew d'esprit of a 
French lutérateur aciiog entirely upon his own ingeln ry nyt en- 
tire credence to the assertion of the Freach papers that the Emperor has 
nothing whatever to do with it. We must admit, however, that we come 
to this couclusion raiber from the internal evideace than from the denial 





Sure of what the hon. gentleman calls the we proposed, 


given by the Paris press, We cannot but recollect that the Ro- 


WALLACE'S THEATRE. 
DOORS OPEN AT ¢ PAST 7 TO COMMENCE AT 8 O'CLOCK. 
“TH OVERLAND ROUTE.” 
We OV TE OVERLAND ROUTE.” 
IMMENSE SUUCUESS. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS. 
EVERY NIGHT TILL FURTHER NOTICE. 


WINTER GARDEN. 


MARETZEK ITALIAN OPERA. 
REGULAR OPERA NIGHTS AT 8 P. M. 
MONDAYS, 


TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, 
F FRIDAYS, 


and SATU 
GRAND MATINEE, 1 P. M. — 


TESTIMONIAL TO TOM SAYERS. 


T A MEETING OF A FEW FRIENDS OF MANLY EXERCISE, ON TUESDAY 
evening, May the 15th, 1360, it was proposed that a Gold Medal, of the value of one hun. 

dred dollars, be presented to Mr. Thomas Sayers, as a token of admiration of the anfliach’ 

courage and great power of endurance evinced by him ia the late encounter of the I7th 
April, 1860, by so determinately maintaining bis position for one hour and a half with a dis- 

abled arm against an opponent so much his superior in beigh', weight, and you’ 

The Publishers of the Albion have kindly consented to reeeive any subscription that may 
be forwarded to ‘hem for the parpose specified, uatil the Grstof Jane. No further publicity 
will be given to this pre , exceot ia printiag the list of subscribers ; should the sum eub- 





. 





| seribed exceed one hundred dollars, the overplus will be appropriated to the Sayers’ An- 
France has become a nation which speaks with uncertain voices. The | 


practice of declaring or working out a policy by means of anonymous | 
pamphlets is quite original, quite French, and altogether Imperial. It | 


nuity Fund, aod for warded to the Editor of 's Life in London for that parp 
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Mr. J. GREEN, 118 Centre Sreet, Mr. ULMAN, 136 Leonard Streat, 
Mr. CORBETT, 97 Division Street, Mr. H{UL, 170 Franklin Street. 
Mr. LEE, 67 Main Street, Brooalyn, Me. WILE INSON, 145 Centre Street. 
PUBLISHERS OF THK ALBION, Treasurers. 
Mr. J. JONES, 506 Pearl Street, Chairman, 
T. 8. BROWN, 129 Hesier Street, near Bowery, Secretary. 





s@- Our readers will notice A pe this pag: an advertisement soliciting coa- 
tributions towards a testimonial of some sort to the pugilist Sayers, and re- 
questing that they may be left with the publishers of the Albion. We deem it 
proper to say that the parties who have undertaken this matter are entire 
strangers to us, and that we have not been consulted as to the propriety of 
their inteations. Ready, however, to oblige British residents here to the ex- 
tent of their ability, the publishers of the Albion have consented to receive such 
sums as may be handed to them for the proposed testimonial, and to pay them 
over to the parties entitled to receive them. 
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Home Affairs. 

There has come to be something like excitement about the Reform 
Bill in the House of Commons, and in the newspapers, during the last two 
weeks, and the subject has therefore had reflected upon it a correspond- 
ing degree of interest. This has not, however, been unmixed with ridi- 
cule, caused by an event which detracts somewhat from the dignity of 
the House, how much soever it may add to the faany element of legisla- 
tion. Honourable members seem to have been making the best use of 
recent opportunities to acquire lessons in physical force, and on ore of 
the nights on which this unlucky bill of Lord John Russell was to be 
“ discussed,” certain members banded themselves together to obtain a 
“count out,” and to forcibly prevent the assembling of a House. As it 
was neither the Crown nor the Ministry that was thus interfering with the 
rights of members, this is looked upon as rather a good joke in a strictly 
parliamentary sense ; and as it would be a pity that the British people 
everywhere should be denied the opportunity of enjoying the jokes 
made by those who sway its destinies, we proceed to lay before 
our readers the manner of the parliamentary fun makers. It oo- 
curred in this wise: The House was unusually “ thin,” and a go- 
vernment whip was sent for materials to “ thicken” it, when to the dis- 
may of the few reformers, at the head of whom was Lord Jobn, it was 
found (in the words of an eye witness) that the citadel was beleaguered, 
and the reinforcements cut off. Anti-Reformers, sturdy, tall, and strong, 
who had watched the count from the inner glass door, found themselves 
“ quite permiskus like,” as Mr. Sam Weller would say, at the outer door 
when honourable members wanted to enter. It was, of course, natural 
that they should stand together, that they should pat forward their 
tallest and most ducal men, and that the smaller men should swell the 
vis inertie by standing in therear. When the Reformers begged to be 
allowed to come in, it was equally natural that these gentlemen should 
parley, argue, and reason with them—shonld say, “Ob, you don’t want 
to go in. You don’t want the bill to pass. Nobody wants the bill to pass.”’ 
But “ nobody,” that is to say, the now rather angry reformers, kept in- 
creasing in numbers, and at last the Thermopyle of the lobby was 
passed by main force, Mr. Bright, as might be expected of a gentleman 
of his peaceful disposition, bringing up the rear. Thus the Bill was 
saved by the prowess of certain members, and Lord John Russell per- 
mitted another chance of being handed down to remote posterity as an 
emendator of our constitution. Strange to say, however, the Speaker 
does not seem to have appreciated the humour of the scene faintly 
sketch ed above, and it is possible, that owing to certain measures to be 
taken by that digaitary’s eubordiaates, this may be the last joke of i‘s kind 
in the Legislative halls of our country.—However this little episode in 
what may be appropriately called the Reform struggle, seems to have 
had an enlivening effect on the discussions. Members against the Bill 
spoke against it with a will, and those in its favour spoke vigorously 
for it. Even outside of the House some feeling was engendered, 
and the working men of London—or some of them—ventared to 
petition the House in the Bill’s favour, at the same time praying the 
House, in a clause which seems to have been especially addressed to the 
Hon. Member for L eston, “ to show the working-classes that respect 
to which, as men, they are entitled, by discountenancing the use of such 
terms as have been used towards them by the opponents of the Bill ; and 
to consider that such terms as ‘clowns,’ ‘scum,’ ‘ boors,’ ‘ ruffians,’ 





ee and the like, applied to the great body of the working-classes, are, by 


their offeasiveness, likely to create an antagonism disastrous to the best 
interests of the nation.” The result of all this energy was that after a 
clever speech from Mr. Gladstone the Reform Bill obtained a second 
reading, with a better appearance of its passing into law through the or- 
deals of Committees and Peers, than it has yet promised. 

In this time of reactions nothing seems more natural than that Ireland 
should take its full share. For several years past the world has been 
pleased with accounts of Irish proeperity and happiness and contentment, 
and even to within the last few weeks the Irish Secretary entertained 
an audience with an account of Ireland which almost rivalled a tale of 
fairy land. Yet we are told that another exodus is commencing —has com- 
menced indeed—likely to be as marvellous in extent as that which fol- 
lowed the terrible famine thirteen or fourteen years ago. So formidable is 
this outpouring of natives of the Emerald Isle that the 7imes predicts 
.if it goes on there will soon be no Irishmen left there. that they will 
have come to America which is “the true and final of the © 





maine, by the same writer, was very authoritatively , and even 














tace.” Such s prospect is indeed alarming ; bat what are the causes 
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this latest reactionary movement in Ireland? Not the uncertaia nature of 
the tenure of land, says one authority, for the emigrating class is for the 
most part composed of mere labourers ani household servants ; but the 
simple fact that every mail from hence takes large remittances for pas 
sage and outfit to relatives in the old country, who, of course, are wil- 
Jingly tempted to better their condition in a couotry which offere a larger 
field for industrial enterprise. If this be the fact, is it not one which de- 
tracts somewhat from the influence of the priesthood, who have been 
diligent io persuading the Irish people hat America is not a fit home for 
them? But in wha manser does this ountry offer a larger field 
for industrial enterprise than Ireland, to which Boglishmen and 
Scotchmen are emigrating? That is a question which it might be worth 
while for those informed in the matter to answer. The Times attempts 
no reply. It is contented to believe that in these periodical fits of emi 
gration, the kingdom is throwing off Agitators and Repealers, Socialists, 
and perhaps Reformers ; and that after such fits old Eogland turas itself 
on its bed and expects another slumber. Yet it asserts that England's 
own morbid growth of idleness, luxury, pride, and vice, it cannot so 
easily get rid of. They must grow upon it, al] the more from the ab- 
sence of the more violent annoyances that but lately formed the staple 
of its domestic annuls. A sufficiently dreary picture, it must be ad 
mitted ; but of curivus colouring. If its Agitators, Repealers, and So- 
cialists are not the embodiments of its idlene#s, pride, and vice, in their | 
worst forme, the teaching of the Jimes for many years has been to little 
purpose. 

But idleness, luxury, pride and vice, uo not seem even now to stay at 
home. We have their offshoots, it seems, springing up vigorously in the 
East. “ The spirited young gé@atlemen” who administer our Indian Em- 
pire do not permit those who linger out an inglorious existence ia our 
islands to enjoy a monopoly of those qualities. Certain of them, among 


at present at least, has the most unwise intention of attacking Denmark, 
and co bringing somewhat the same state of things ia the north of Europe 
that is just passing away in the south. Can it be by mere chance, then, 
that just at this juncture France appears as the powerful and “ magnani- 
mous ally” of the little kingdom of Denmark, just as before she appeared 
as the big brother of the little kingdom of Sardinia. It may be so; but 
we await the event before we believe that there was not premeditated 
sinister purpose in this opportunely made treaty. Should Prussia move 
upon Denmark, what more natural and proper than that France should 
give active support to the cause of her oppressed and feeble ally, in which 
she would surely be cheered on by Norway and Sweden; and not im- 
probably draw them closely to her in entangling bonds! Then woe to 
Prussia, even sbould her cold and jealous neighbour at the South be 
excited by mutual fears, and by a desire of avenging Magenta and 
Solferino, to making mutuai cause with her against him whose 
empire is peace! Should this embroilment once begin, we venture to 
predict that either it will ecd with giving the Rhine to France as her 
north eastern boundary, or in a European coalition which will hurl Louis 
Napoleon from his ill-gotten throne. 

As to the rest of Europe, it is ramoured that Cardinal Antonelli bas 
regained bis old ascendancy over the Pope, and that General Lamoric ere 
may very possibly be dismissed at a moment’s notice.—The new Go- 
vernor -General of Hungary, instead of bojng conciliatory, is acting with 
great arrogance, and giving great offence to the Hungarians. All over 
the country requiems are to be sung for the patriot Szechneyi, the object 
bing to make demonstrations against the Austrian Government.—In 
Spain a general amncs'y has been proclaimed to all engaged in the late 
rebellion, oa condition only that they take the oatks of allegiance. The 
Count de Montemol'n and his brothers are restored to their position as 
royal pr nees. . 





whom it is even asserted that there was an Englishwoman, have been | 
giving the people of Cairo a vastly favourable idea of our national cha- | 
racter. There isa Mosque there of considerable sanctity, the burial- | 
place of the late Pasha Mobamed Ali. During the Mussulman fast of the 
Ramazan, and on the anniversary of the death of the founder, his son, | 
the present Viceroy, Said Pasha, was present in state. The double so- 
lemnity of the occasion attracted a great multitade, and among them a 
party of our countrymen. These, we are told, presented themselves at | 
the door in the state which 50 years ago was usual after dinner, and, hav- 
ing been admitted with courtesy, pushed themselves into the Viceregal | 
circle, where, according to one account, “they amused themselves by 
mimicking the dervishes aud others who were performing the rites of | 
their religion round the tomb of the founder, and then proceeded to | 
show by all the means in their power their contempt for Moslem reli- | 
gious observances ;” and, according to another letter, they “ hooted and 
yelled, slid on the marble pavements, and mimicked the tones | 
and postures of the Mahomedans engaged in prayer.” With a 
command of temper which that meck christian the Reverend Mr. 
Bryan King, of St. George’s in the East, has never displayed under such 
circumstances, these fanatical followers of the Prophet quietly ejected 
our countrymea, who do not appear to have been even fined 5s. for being 
“ drank and disorderly.” Of course all such scenes are to be prevented 
in future, and the British Consul at Cairo ie commanded to ferret out the 
delinquents. Bat why, does the reader think? Not because to be drunk, 
and riotous, and sacrilegious, and abusive of national hospitality is dis- 
graceful in public servants. Not a word about that,—* but because,” 
says the leading journal, “ we have interests there [in Egyp‘] which, unfor- 
tuntately, depend on the good will and respect of the authorities, and 
we have rivals who are only too anxious to take advantage of our mis- 
takes.” A high ground truly! Surely London must bave moved to 
the North, and Manchester have seated itself on Thames’ Bank. 

Lord Elgin is at last fairly on his way to China, under circumstances 
it is hoped, which may speedily bring him back again; that he is ex- 
pected soon is supposed from the fact that the Duke of Argyle bas taken 
temporary possession of the Ambassador’s vacant position in the Govern- 
ment as Post Master General. What the circumstances are which augur 
this auspicious termination of our Ambassador’s journey are not re 
ported ; but it probably arises from the general prevalence of an impres- 
sion that France, England, and China, are in a position which makes 
mutual concession,peculiarly desirable at the present moment, and that 
the two European powers, not less than China, are indisposed to push 
matters to extremities. 








Another Disinterested Alliance. 

We have nothing new to notice in the relations of France and Italy to 
each other, or in the internal affairs of either of these countries. In the 
latter, Victor Emmanuel continues his triumpbant progress, and meets 
with such spontaneous, hearty, and universal expressions of devotion, 
that he must be more than consoled for his present self-deprivation of the 








Defalcation. 

This is the dainty name in this country for the embezzlement of a 
large amount of money. If a man has stolen a few hundred dollars of 
other people’s money, be is a thief; but if he has stolen, or rather con- 
veyed (‘‘steal! fob, a fico for the phrase”), thousands that were placed 
in his bands for eafe keeping, and so bas added breach of trust to disho 
nesty, and has brought suffering and perhaps ruin upon persons least 
able to bear reverse, he rises to the dignity of a defalcator, and will, 
it is not unlikely, bave half a dozen adroit pens labouring to 
extenuate his crime. There is now a sad and striking case in point 
before the public. The embezzl t of an handred and fifty-five thou- 
eand dollars by the late Post Master of New York has naturally been 
made the theme of much public comment ; and we have been pained to 
see that in more than one influential quarter the tone adopted with re- 
gard to the act is one of palliation, if not apology. The cheerful, social, 
kindly disposition of the criminal have been dwelt upon at great length, 
his temptations set forth in the strongest terms, and the fact made much 
of that in this country, a man who held his position is sure to be sur- 
rounded by a swarm of hungry leeches, the influence of each one of 
whom is nothing, bat whose united power might cost him his place—a 
sad and degrading confession, we must say.—We admit all this; we 
admit it in sorrow and sympathy ; aud we trust that the time may never 
come when each considerations are without their due weight in 
the proper quarter; but that is the offender's circle of per- 
sonal friends. With his social qualities and his temptations 
the pablic bas nothing whatever to do. He was chosen because 
he was supposed to be a man who could resist temptation ; and he took 





the implied assurance that he felt able to resist it, and would resist it. 
Bat he did not: he fell: and shall we denounce him with uncharitable 
bitterness? Far from it. There is nota man of us from whose lips such 


feeling—if he knows himself—that possibly, under the same circum- 
stances of temptation, he might bave been the culprit instead of the 
judge. But while we do not say with the Pharisee, “stand aside for I 
am holier than thou,” let us not help to confuse the distinctions of right 
and wrong by hesitating to call crime by its right name and to affix upon 
it its proper stigma, however tenderly we may fee! towards the criminal, 


ee 


oranta. 


Of course, the play of the “ Overland Route” was not performed on Saturday 
last. I acknowledge, with contrition, my weakness in supposing for a moment 
that it would be. Our managers who, if they are not remarkably open to illu 
mination on the subject of the drama and its demands, are devoted students of 
the art of titillating the public, and perfect Titanias in the matter of that good 
Nick Bottom, have apparently borrowed a hint from Sidney Smith's suggestion, 
that M lay’s © ition lacked only a “ few splendid flashes of silence to 
render it perfect.” They now always prelude their grand claps of thunder by a 











title of the King of Italy, which he denies himself upon the advice of his sudden lull. “On Tharsday,” they cry, through all their trumpets, “ on Thurs- 


prudent and “ magnanimous” ally, the Emperor of the French. He who 
grasps the substance may be content without the shadow—Peter Schlemil 
to the contrary notwithstanding. But although the affairs of France 
and Italy appear to be gradually settling into quiet, there is new 
anxiety awakened by a movement of the former power. When, 
indeed, since her present ruler was well in his throne, has 
France not been the cause of solicitude to the statesmen of Europe? 
He bas never suffered her to b2 out of their minds. He seems 
to have felt that he held his eceptre by a tenure which ired him to 


day next good people prepare for amazements, for raptures, for delights without 
limit or a name.” So the good people rub their eyes, and prick up their ears, 
and Thursday comes, and lo! ——_— 

It is a quality of human nature that to be disappointed of anything which we 
have been promised, no matter how insignificant, is to be suddenly inflamed 
with an intense desire of possessing it. This quality has been very steadily 
“ exploited” by our theatrical advertisers during the past season ; till it has 
become as difficult to induce a manager to “ name the day” for a new piece as it 
is reputed to be to bring a young lady to the same point in her entrance on the 

tri stage. 
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be the political pest and puzzle of his time. He has administered his 
foreign relations upon a policy at once so reckless and so insidious, that 
whenever any new movement of consequence takes place among the 
powers of the continent, the first suspicion awakened is that France is 
at the bottom of it, seeking her own aggrandizement, looking out for an 
opportunity to “ go to war for an idea” in the shape of a goodly slice of 
territory, or at least seeking occasion to pay off some old grudge of thirty 
or forty years’ standing. 

The new quarter in which France and her Emperor hate “ turned up,” 
is on the southern shores of the Baltic sea ; just the place where, having 
settled her Alpine frontier, she might be expected to appear. It is ru- 
moured that France has concluded a treaty with Denmark. There has 
been no official announcement of such an alliance, and possibly the ra- 
mour is unfounded. Bat it has received that dainty and cautiously 
worded denial from the French journals most in the interest of the go- 
vernment, which the world has learned to look upon in the light of a 
Woman’s No. Now it certainly appears strange, upon the face of it, 
that France cannot make a treaty without awakeuiog supicion ; and under 
ordinary circumstances such suspicion would be superfluous. But our read- 
ers will not have forgotten the bloody little war between Prussia and Den- 
mark about the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, in which, as in Hamlet's 
time, the armies fought for “ a plot whereon the numbers could not try the 
cause.” Well, it so happens that that dispute, which the world hoped 
was well seitled upon the field and by subsequent negotiations, is about 
to come up again. The Prussian Minister for Foreign Affairs has an- 
nounced, in a speech made in the Diet, that Prussia intends once more to 
interfere in the affairs of the Dachies, with regard to which she accuses 
Denmark of failing to fulfil the conditions of the treaties into which she 
has entered. This threat cannot be mere words. It mast be that Prussia, 





However, as neither young ladies nor managers have any other object in 
their coyness than to enh: the import of the consummate hour, come 
it always does at last; and on Monday of this week the “ Overland Route” was 
opened at Wallack’s Theatre. An easier road to travel I have not in some time 
chanced upon. All that I last Saturday said in anticipation of the production 
of this fresh and sparkling drama I might now resay with the emphasis of a 
confirmation by experience. Mr. Taylor has worked up his admirable materials 
into a most amusing, captivating, and effective comedy of manners ; and Mr. 
Wallack has done justice to his author, as well in the cast of the piece as in its 
appointments. 

This is the age of mechanics ; or ought to be, for in all the world learned 
persons of respectability are perpetually doing their best to lectare man- 
kind into the worship, not perhaps of stocks and stones, but of steam- 
engines and electric wires. I do not much concern myself about these learned 
persons, and I have no taste for the idolatry of which they are the apostles ; but 
acritic like an Emperor must be abreast with the spirit of his times; and 
I will therefore defer so far to the foibles of my contemporaries as to give the 
precedence in this present writing, to the machinery which carries you at Wal- 
lack’s theatre, all the way from Madras, to the Persian Galf, under a rich tro- 
pical sky and over a summer sea, without so much as a twinge of seasickness. 

Really then as a piece of scenic effect the “‘ Overland Route,” is the dramatic 
success of the season. There is no opening of cupboards at the back, to dis 
close a pensive young lady kneeling in the middle of a chrysoprase cloud over 
the cradle of a rose-coloured baby ; nor any sudden eruption of a chemical Ve- 
suvius flooding the stage as with the giory of a convention of apothecary-shop- 
windows. But there are things much better because much newer ; touching the 
general audience with the loud pleasure of a new sensation, and affording the 
less exuberant critic the satisfaction he always takes in any exhibition of triam- 
phant ingenuity. To put a steamship, a Peninsular and Oriental steamship on 





the office knowing he would be tempted, and by his very taking it giving a 


a sentence would come gracefully ; sot one who could utter it without mend neck 


the stage, with all the proprieties and realities of cabin and staterooms, gangways | England, 
and promenede decks, spars and rigging, is no slight theatrical problem. I: bas 


Taylor's play having there been confined “ belew.” I have seen, too, in the ballet 
of the “ Corsair,” at Her Majesty’s theatre, a very successful representation of 
a ship foundering at sea, tossed frightfully to and fro by tremendous and “ irre 
pressible” waves, and finally engulphed, before our very eyes, and the footlights, 
with a crew of pink and silver young ladies, and la Rosate; in the midst of them 


aes in agony against the mainmast, clasping the rigging with her velvety 
ands, and vainly imploring the mercy ot vea with one white satin = 
elevated on a very pretty foot, to a level with her pallid brow. But Mr. 
Wallack deserves credit, so faras I know, of contriving for the first time so 
to “ disfigure and present” the deck of a steamer under fail way ; with a hori- 
zon of shimmering sea and golden sky gleaming far away beyond on either side, 
as really to make old sea-goers think with aysigh of the pleasant evenings 
of Auli Lang Syne; and the mammas who kept their berths, and 
the papas who stuck to their whist in the saloon, and the lovel; 
beings whom it was a Christian pon | to shawl up and hood, and * walk” up — 
down the gently swaying “ promenade” like delicate racers in training. The deck 
of the good ship, Simoom, as seen ia the second act of the “ Overland Route,” 
is a dramatic apotheosis of flirtation at sea. But it is not the course of “ true 
love” only which fails always to ran smooth. The ocean has a sad way of 
spoiling the fun which the ocean evokes ; and the crash of the wreck when the 
Simoom , that Cleopatra’s barge by act of Parliament, comes full on a reef in 
the smooth still sea, is not less effective in its way thaa the pretty tableau which 
it brings to dire confusion. 
But let me bethink myself! Here I am indicating the whole plot of the 
piece, while pretending to talk only of its cogs and wheels. That it isa 
of summer flirtations and summer misfortunes must be now 80 apparent that 7 
am sure I need not take the trouble to go over the details oF that story at 
length. 

rs will rather proceed to discuss the style in which the flirtations afore 
said are carried on, and the misfortunes which follow them borne. 

The burden and heat of the day in a drama of this kind naturally fall upon 
three persons, whose names I am sure I need hardly specify to the habitués of 
Wallack's. Place aus dames! Mrs. Hoey and Miss Mary Gannon, the one 
under the expressive name of Mrs. Seabright, the other under the sentimental 
name of Mrs. Lovibond, rule the hour, b of these ladies are supposed by 
the ship’s mee to be widows, and, of course, are feared and reapec 
admired accordingly. Neither of them is, in fact, a widow; but while Mrs. 
Seabright is perfectly aware of this fact, and amid the fascinations of the pro- 
menade deck, is ever and anon startled by visions of Seabright, Esquire, await- 
ing her arrival at Suez, Mrs. Lovibond is in a distressing state of uncertuiat, 
as to ber real relations before the law, Lovibond, her lord, having 
house and home seven years before, and vanished like Robert Browning's Waring 
into parts unknown. This difference of circamstances makes, of course, a nata- 
ral difference of types, which Mr. Tom Taylor has not very carefully worked out 
in his text ; and of which Miss Gannon fails to take note. Her widowhood is just 
a widowhood and nothing more, one of re | Weller’s widowhoods, amusing 
enough in its way, not particalarly refined, bu quite plausibly made attractive 
to a hectoring black-whiskered “ blatherumskite” of au Indian officer, Mi 
Mac Turk, a most conventional ch ter, most tionally played by Mr. 
Brougham, whose make-up resembles the portraits of military leaders on cheap 
German pipe-bow]g, and whose action “ jars not with his bearing.” 

Mrs. Hoey, how@ver, has created out of the rather flimsy sketch of Mrs. Sea- 
bright, a quite definite, striking and memorable role. From her first entrance 
upon the scene dangling an apoplectic K.C. B.on one string and a bilions 
Commissioner from Budgerypore on the other, to her i i 
between distress and fashion when she finds herself stranded without a ward- 
rode on a coral reef in the Indian Sea, Mrs. Seabright isa , Unaffected, 
and irreclaimable flirt. For the life of her she cannot help throwing her fly 
wherever she sees the gleam of a trout in the beck ; but her affections never 
wander from “ Jack at Saez :” and she thinks no harm while behaving in the 
most abominable manner. The truth to life of this pictare as Mrs. Hoey pre- 
sents it is as rare as itis agreeable, and I hope it may be sanctified to the moral 
imp t of the Mrs. Seabrights who nightly gaze upon it with 
inward twinges and sudden recollections not always Betrayed pe to the 
unsuspecting Seabrights who sit by their sides. 

Of course the reader supposes that Mr. Lester flirts with this virtuous bat 
slightly coupentng lady. The reader is mistaken. Mr. Lester, who is here 
sata et yennsay hicus pate bc Son aria ee 

elist of pro| 5 3 his rs. ve to a sense 
iesosdach on to laviah’ whelenease counsels 
Lovibond. 1 do not know whether the house 
joke, but I certainly never saw Mr. Lester excite more genuine mirth 
than he does in the most exalted and sallies of Mr. 
Dexter, a vagabond of the finest principles, and an adventurer 
sticks at ——. Possibly too, the oddity of finding himself an apostle 
may account for Mr. Lester's evident efforts to a his réle into 
a prominence which it never legitimately attains. These efforts at least de- 
serve success, to say which, as we ave assured by moralists, is higher re 
than to declare success achieved. If I were to make a 
verdict, it would be that the extraordinary manner in w i 
striking the rocks, the Captain (Mr. Leesan sateen vanishes down the com- 
ion way with a tin trumpet in his hand, leaving 
take command of the ship, the Lascars and the passengers, involves a slight sac- 
rifice of probability, which might be 
ready cut down four or five Sepoys in mutiny ; given up his cabin berth to 
poor women ; plunged into ‘he ocean, (the steamer twelve knots) to 
rescue a Lascar overboard ; a eam rom the perils of a dia 
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pet of Mr. Young, who always shows himself an artist by doing simple parts 
simply, and filling in his corner of the scene as t tfally as if yo 
whole tableau, the minor and general dramatic keeping of the “ Overland 
Se Tuts phe TO st ng ep 
come in w y, w play, it lay, Ww 

@ manager's ‘attention. I don’t think Mr? Lester would comlder himselt 4 
fectly presentable if he went out on the street in a new hat and coat, with @ ; 
miraculous neck-tie, but with a pair of shabby high-lows on his feet and a rent 
ia bis trousers. 

Still ; the roles above-mentioned work together so effectively, they are so 
brilliantly relieved by Mr. Walcott’s inimitable performance of Lovibond, 
ry: husband, who finds himself on board the Simoom, between the 
of his long-evaded wife, and the Charybdis of a detective officer, who arrests 
him for detalcation, because he has taken the name with the cabin of a real de 
faulter who left the ship at Aden ; that the “ Overland Route” rans off delight- 
fully. I have never seen the delicate eccentricities of Mr. Walcot’s comic 
talent more happily developed than in this rile of Lovibond. His sea-sickn 
in the second act is subdued to the very quality of nature, if there be any nature 
in so unnatural a disorder, and one must have, like Queen Elizabeth, the “ heart 
and stomach of a King of England,” not to sympathise with him to a x 
tively distressing degree. HAMILTON. 








Hattes And Hauncics. 


It bas been stated ata meeting of the British Anti-Tobacco » 
held in Exeter-hall, that a memorial to Lord Palmerston, requesting bim 
to appoint a committee of the House of Commons to examine into the 
medical effects of tobacco, had received numerous res, ——-—_ 
We have heard for some time rumours of an inteotion to start an Ameri- 
can journal in London, and the long-looked for stranger has at last made 
its appearance, under the title of the London American, It is said to ex- 
hibit good intentions, but to be % no means a worthy representative of 
the best class journals iu the United States, while it compares very 
poorly indeed with Eoglish weekly journals published at about the same 

.————The name Florence ——_ admits of the foll 


most a iate “Flit on, cheering angel !”——-——It 

reported that the Government have signified will to nego- 
ciate for the Great Eastern to take out the tele cable about to be 
laid between Sin and Rangooo.——. Garibaldi and his 
staff are said to ave set out for Sicily —_——M. Thiers has receatly 


paid a visit to the ficld of the battle of Waterloo, to prepare materials for 
the 18th volume of his history, which will comprise the Hundred Days. 
——Toe British and Foreign Bible Society held its aoniversary 
meeting on the 2ud inst., with the Earl of Shaftesbury for its chairman. 
Daring the year the society bas issued no fewer than 1,917,897 copies of 
The income of this society is £173,000 Pay its expendi- 
.————A new work from the pen of Mr. George Borrow, 
author of “ Lavengro,” is aunounced by Mr. Murray, under the title, 
“ The Sleepiog Bard ; or, Visions of the World, Death and Hell, trans- 
lated from the Cambrian British of Ellis Wyn.’,————The Earl of 
Dundonald is said to be seriously ill—-——Sir George Grey, Governor 
of the Cape of Good Hope, left Eogland for that colony on the 30th alt. 
in the ay ey ne ng crimioal information is to be filed 
against Messrs. m and Charlesworth for bribery at the late Wake- 
field election, and against the principal persons who abetted them 
their corrupt proceedings————Mr, Joseph Miller has bequeathed 
to the Institution of Civil Engineers the munificeot sum of £5,000. 
The institation doubtless } on this as a capital Joe Miller, 
though no joke —-——The famous comet of Charles V., of 1558, is 
announced by Bose, the Datch astronomer, for August next. 
The London Gazette of the 1st inst. contains the following extraordinary 
announcement: “ Lord Chamberlain’s Office, April 28, Notice is hereby 
fr , that the presentation of Mra. Duncan Stewart, at ber Mejesty’s 
wing Room, on Saturday, the 24th of March took place through 
inadvertence.” Mrs. Stewart was presented by the tess of 
what has caused the above announcement is not known. 
The first Cricket Match of the season has just been played by the New. 
York and the Newark Clube. was 
We bave an account of a remarkable bail-storm 

















been solved in London so far as the cabin and stateroom go, the action of Mr. Tom 
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Drawine Room.—The Queen beld a Drawing Rcom—the second this 
season—on Saturday afternoon, 28th ult., in St. James's Palace. The 
Queen, the Prince Consort, and Princess Alice, arrived from Buckingham 
Palace about two o'clock, escorted by a detachment of Life Guards. 
The Princess Mary of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, and 
the Mabarajah Duleep Singh were present. 

The Queen and Prince Consort were attended by t 
Athole, officiating for the Mistress of the Robes ; the Vi 


had man and beast been exposed to them, they would undoubtedly have | 
been killed. So the story goes. ————" I wonder,” says a writer in the 
Cornhill Magazine, “ must there always be children in the world hungry 
and deserted? and will there never, out of all the abundance of the earth, 
be enough to spare to content those who want so little to make them 
happy?” The question is an apt one.— The new spire which bas 
just been completed over the centre of the cross of Notre Dame is said to 
weigh more than 703 tons. Of this the leaden line covering furnishes 





he Duchess of 
tess Joce- 
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were surrounded on all sides, but fighting desperately, Mr. Chicken 
ceeded in killing five before he was cut down himself.—Private P 4 
of the 56th, bas also received the decoration, for havin gallantly at- 
tacked a number of armed rebels, on the occasion of the storming of 
pape be the 3d April, 1858, one of whom he killed, and bayonetted 
two others. 


THE Votcntger Movemext.—The rapid and healthy growth of the 





one-third. The cost of the whole is said to have been half-a-million of 
francs, or £20000. The height of the epire is 145 feet. ——The 
Mayor has sent a communication to Mr. Dallas, American Minister at | 
London, transmitting a copy of the resolutions passed by the Common 
Council, inviting the Prince of Wales, on his American tour, to accept 
of the hospitalities of the City of New York._———Another illustrious 
Irishman bas been discovered. A Kilkenny paper says that General 
de Lamoriciere, now engaged in organizing the army of the Pope, is not | 
only an Irishman, but a native of the eounty of Kilkenny. He was born 
in 1806, at the “ Islands of Urlingford.” His real neme is Morrissy, and 
the late Mr. William Morrissy, shopkeeper, Urlingford, was his uncle, 
The Canadian Legislatare has resolved by a large majority not 
to meddle with the decision which has been arrived at of the place for 
the seat of Government.————T he Customs’ officer, who on being re- 
monstrated with for coming late excused bimself by Charles Lamb's plea 
that he left early, bas improved his babits, and his superior officer ad- 
dressed bim thus: “ Well, you've come first at last ; I guess you've got 
up early of late ; you always used to be behind before.” —In print- 
shops, as in life, what juxtapositions one sees. Here in a neighbouring 
window, side by side, are portraits of Mr. Henry Ward Beecher and Jobo 
©. Heenan !|————A party of Eoglish Gypsies are encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Orange, N. J. They say they prefer this country to 
their own. Which country may be considered complimented ? 
The Emperor of Austria has sent 200 gold ducats (2,370'.) for the sub- 
scription in favour of Noémi Trochu, great-grand-daughter of Racine. 
—Recently, the Croatian peasants around Agram presented a mag- 
nificent “bouquet” to the Countess Antonia Batthyany, the widow of 
the nobleman who was Hungarian Minister-President in 1848 ————_ 
The Italian princes appear inclined to fix their residences on the banks 
of the Lake of Constanze. The Grand Duke Leopold has chosen the 
villa Leuchtenberg ; his son, the Grand Duke Ferdinand, is to inbabit 
the villa Amsea, belonging to Prince Leopold, of Bavaria; and the 
Dachees of Parma bas rented a residence at Kreuzlingen, near Constance. | 
The Duke of Modena is making preparations to leave Vienna for Han- 
gary, where he possesses considerable property ——-———Mr. Rarey has 
returned to England after an absence of some thirteen weeks in Italy and 
the East. His time was principally occapied by his travels in the desert | 
among the Arabs, whose borse-handling peculiarities he specially went 
to observe. He will leave for America in the autump.————In a re- 
cent boat race for £200 on the Tyne, Drewitt, a Thames waterman, suc- 
ereded In beating the renowned oarsman, Henry Clasper, by two 
lengths. ——_-——-After the lst of May (or the Last of June in Jamaica) the 
British Post-office will no longer have direction of any colonial post 
Office, except those at the military stations at Gibraltar and Malta. | 
Io the obituary of the Times of the 26th ult., were recorded the | 
deaths of 10 persons whose united ages amount to 828 years, or an | * 
average of nearly 83. They comprise one of 100 years and oue of 99, joiced at this opportunity to honour him, and to give expression to the | 
——_——wMr. J. C. King, the sculptor of a marble bust of Webster for | Warm sentiments of respect and affection which filled bis heart. Com-| 
Lord Asbburton, bas placed on exhibition, at Goupel’s, 702 Broadway, a | modore Tattnall had discharged his duty in every sphere of naval life | 
cabinet bust ia plaster of the late lamented Capt. Harrison———— | with credit to himself and honour to the navy and the country. He bad | 
Passengers by the Overland Mail to and from Iodia, writes the Alexan- done eo in the war of 1812, and yet bore the ecar of an honourable | 
dria correspondent of the Times, often exbibit their high flow of spirits by | Wound received in it. He had done go on the burning coast of Africa, | 
bratal and cruel treatment of the natives with whom they come in con- | #0d in the Mexican war ; and he bad done 0 more recently on the Peibo, 
tact, and especially of the unfortunate boys to whose lot it may fall to | When he uttered the memorable words, “ blood is thicker than water,” | 
drive their donkeys. Recently a party went to a Mosque at Cairo, | 20d rushed to the assistance of the sinking ship of a friendly Power. | 
and behaved so indecently that they were forcibly put out by order of | That heroic act sent a thrill of pride throughout the country, and the | 
Said Pascha. The correspondent adds: such conduct on the part of men | country honoured him for it. Again, he cordially welcomed bim in his | 
who, from the positions they occupy, might be expected to the | OW2 bame, and that of bis brother officers, whose hearts, he was sure, | 
manners and feelings of gentlemen, is a source of bumiliation to all Eag- | beat reeponsive to the sentiments which he had expressed. 
lishmen. Commodore Tattnall replied by tendering his warmest t 
—— unexpected honours which bad been showered upon him. He could not 
FASHIONS FOR MAY | have anticipated such a flattering demonstration of kindoess and respect. 
. . ed | It was more than he merited ; he was deeply grateful for it, and should 
The variety in material for spring dresses is very great this year. We | ever treasure the pleasing recollections of the occasion. In the affair at 
have the epingline cotelee, a mixture of silk and wool, covered’ with | the Peiho he had ) om what be considered to be his duty ; and, whilst he 
ny or small flowers of deep colours, almost invariably on a drab ground. | believed the Government would sustain him, he knew well that his con- 
little stripes of black and white mixed are also still in vogue ; the | duct would meet the cordial approval and sympathy of bis brother officers. 
is de chevre, with emall checks formed by silk stripes; grenadioe He again returned his unaffected thanks to his esteemed friend, Commo- 


laine, with small flowers, summer poplin, griseille on black and white dore Buchan bo had hosoured him so much by this demonstration. 
mixture, witb small crossbars or stripes down ; and, above all, for toilette apache ne _— ' -- 


neglige, foulard, which, notwithstanding that for the last few years it 
has been laid aside, is now likely to be generally re-adopted. Then, for 
visiting dress, we have taffetas with narrow stripes forming checks, and | Ovituary. 


lyn (in Waiting), the Marchioness of Ely, the Countess of Desart, the 
tess of Caledon, Lady Churchill, and Lady Macdonald, Ladies of the 
Bedchamber ; Hon. Beatrice Byng (in Waiting), Hon. Emily Cathcart 
(in Waiting), Hon. Eleanor Stanley, Hon. Caroline Cavendish, Hon. Lucy 
Kerr, Hon. Mary Balteel, and Hon. Horatia Stopford, Maids of Honour ; 
Lady Caroline Barrington, Lady Charlotte Copley, Hon. Mrs, George 
Campbell, and Hon. Mrs. A. Gordon, Women of the Bedebamber ; the 
Earl of St. Germans, Lord Steward; Viscount Sydney, Lord Chamber- 
lain ; Marquis of Ailesbury, Master of the Horse ; Earl Spencer, Groom 
of the Stole to bis Royal Highness ; Viscount Castle Rosse, Vice Cham- 
berlain ; Lord Proby, Comptroller of the Household ; Lord Harris, Lord 
in Waiting ; Lord Cstens nnox, Lord in Waiting to bis Royal High- 
ness ; Colonel the Hon. Sir Charles B. Phipps, Keeper of her Majesty’s 
Privy Parse ; Lord Alfred Paget, Clerk Marshal ; Lieutenant-Colonel F. 
Cavendish, Groom in Waiting ; Major-General Wylde, Groom in Waiting 
to his Royal Highness ; Colouel the Hon. A. N. Hood, ag | in Wait- 
ing; Captain Du Plat, Equerry in Waiting to his Royal Highness ; 
Messrs. E. R. Boyle and H. J. Loftus, Pages of Honour in Waiting. 

The Queen wore a train of black corded silk, trimmed with ruche and 
rosettes of crape. The petticoat of black corded silk, trimmed with three | 
deep tucks of ~-. Her Majesty's head-dress was composed of a jet | 
circlet, black feathers, and crape lappets ornamented with jet. The 
| Princess Alice wore a train of rich white silk, trimmed with ruches of | 
crape and white roses. The petticoat white erape, over white silk trim-| 
med with bugles and white roses. Her head-dress was formed of white | 
feathers and crape lappets with bugles. Ornaments—diamonds. The | 
Princess Mary of Cambridge wore a train of black glacé trimmed with | 
tulle, large bows of ribbon, and jet. The petticoat black tulle, the upper | 
skirt festooned with large bows of ribbon trimmed with jet. The corsage | 
to correspond, A st of turquoise and diamonds. Diamond | 
necklace and earrings. Her bead-dress was composed of a diadem of 
diamonds, white feathers, and black tulle veil ornamented with jet. 


























Commopore TattwaLt.—This dietinguisbed officer of the U.S. Navy, | 
recently in command of the East India Squadron, and who there gave such | 
noble aid to our countrymen in the Peibo disaster, is now in Washing- | 
ton. We learn from the Jnéelligencer that he recently visited the Navy | 
Yard, where he was received by a numerous and brilliant company. At! 
a collation, over which Commodore Buchanan presided, that officer pro- 

posed the health of Commodore Tattnall, prefacing the toast with some 
| pertinent and affecting remarks, which caused the silent tear to glisten | 
in the still brilliant eye of the old naval hero. In the course of his re- 
marks Com. Buchanan said that it might be deemed indelicate in him to 
speak in praise of the gallantry of a brother officer to bis face ; but he | 
bad sailed with Commodore Tattnall forty years ago, and had been ever | 
since an admiring observer of his naval career. He therefore was re- | 
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banks for the | the 


v teer movement in our land bids fair to restore to us an institation 
from the decay of which we have long suffered. Play, honest, ph 

bard play—bas been of late far too much neglected by our adult and 
youtbfal population, and with the inevitable results. At 30 we are very 
apt to give up boating and cricketing, while a tramp over the 
stubbles after the partridges and a gallop over the breezy downs with 
the hounds, are luxuries obtainable but for a few months in the year, 
even when they come within the means of a working family man. To 
the vast majority they are, of course, unattainable, and to such, pb 
pastime, consequent upon the martial duties we have voluntarily under. 
taken, has become an admirable substitute for the physical play which 
we have given up from necessity or neglect.—Once a Week. 


The Edinburgh Banquet to the gallant 78th Highlanders has come off 
with a brilliance and success which showed how fervent is the gratitude, 
and how deep the respect, entertained by all sections of the community 
towards the heroic avengers of Cawnpore, and the saviours of our Indian 
Empire.——Lord Clyde, says the Army and Navy Gazette, hae been relieved 
of the command in India, aud may be expected in England earlier than 
was anticipated by those who were aware, some time ago, that his Excel- 
lency intended to remain for another year in India. It is probable his 
lordship will arrive ia Eogland next July.——We learn, from a re- 
turn to Parliament, that the British regimental establishment for 1860-1, 
of all ranks, numbers 144,148 ; and the effectives of all ranks, on the lst 
ult., 133,062. The return of the Indian establishment for 1860-61 is 
83,585 : and effectives (India,) 94.829. The total number of embodied 
militia on the lst of the month was 19,333.——A dinner will take place 
on the 16th of June next, to commemorate the 200th anniversary of the 
formation of the Gren’d’r. Guards, at which the Prince Consort, as colonel 
of the regiment, will preside. It is proposed that all officers in and out 
of the regiment should meet on the occasion——Major-General 
Barke will, in all probability, d loneley of the 10th regi- 
ment, vacant by the death of Sir Thomas M‘ Mahon. 


Navp. 


Repairs nv THe Navy.—It was stated by the Surveyor of the Navy, 
in a report of the committee appointed by the Treasury to isquire into 
the Navy Estimates, that at the end of 15 years, on an average, the bull 
of each ehip in the navy requires a complete and extensive repair. And 
further that the duration of a ship of war cannot be estimated at more 
than 30 years. The Surveyor took for his guidance the average of the 
10 years from 1849 to 1859, when 35 ships of the line and 46 frigates were 
removed from the effective list of the navy. We much fear that none of 
our “converted”’ ships, nor indeed any of our finest epecimens of naval 
architecture, will stand the wear and tear for the periods assigned to 
them by the Naval Surveyor ; and it is supposed, when he made the above 
statements, he alluded to the duration of sailing ships only, for we have 
had a few warnings lately as to the future fate of our Victorias, Howes, 
Duneans, and Diadems, by the introduction of steam into ships of war. 
We have found that, instead of requiring a complete repair once in 15 
years only, that as many months are sometimes sufficient to send a shi; 
into dock. The rapid manner in which the navy bas been reconstruc 
in some degree accounts for this prematare decay, in consequence of the 
unseasoned timber which bas been so extensively used, aad which from 
the limited supply in hand could not well have been avoided; but, in 
addition to the use of indifferent matérie, we must reckon upon our 
steam ships of war becoming rotten sooner than our sailing ebips did, in 
consequence of the heat produced by the volcanic fires we put into 

™ 








Shipwrights know to a plank where to “ prick”’ for rotten wood ia a 
steamship. With unerring precision they try her just in the “ wake of 
the boilers,” where the alternations of beat and eold are the greatest, and 
which are sufficient to destroy the best seasoned timber. It is in these 
places that steamships require repairs oftenest. There is, however, an- 
other destructive power that disables a steamship of war in a very marked 
manner, and that is the “shake of the screw.” Long-continued screw 
propulsion at full speed soon tells a tale. Judging from the e 

to be derived from the few years the “screw” has been in the na 
must expeet to fiad defects in the “ deal wood” of all our ships, w 
subject to the cross-straln it receives In passing through a body of water 
in a state of perturbation. Of course other naval Powers will have the 
same destructive elements to contend with as ourselves. Indeed, we 
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in the centre of each check a small flower, pink, blue, mauve, &c.; or| At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Lient-Col. Cameron, of Tanygraig, near Swansea, | 
that which is more generally admired, the emall flowers with the cross- | Glamorganshire, late of the 79th (or Cameron) Highlanders.— At Fort William, | 
bars, then the taff.tas antiques Chines, with white stripes, or pat- | Calcutta, of maiignant cholera, Lieut. Jas. Walker King, 60th Royal Rifles, 1st | 
terns which are always in favour, and, to a certain degree, take the place | Batt.—At Colinton Manse, near Edinburgh, the Rev. Lewis Balfour, D.D., in } 
of moire ; the taffetas Pekin, which isa great novelty, dc. ; and, besides | *®¢ 834 year of bis age, and 54th S = I. be peep hea Tup- | 
these many lighter materials—such as muslins, bereges, organdis, grena- | P°" +, 62d Regt—At Co’dcenios, Mr. 8. Morris, age years. While on | 


the march from igaum to Poonah, Capt. Fox Maule Ramsay, H.M.’s 56th | 
dine de role, jaconas, piques—are not shown ia our fashionable houser, | Regt.—At St. John, N.B., the Hon. Thomas Peters, long a meuber of the Legie- | 


thongh, at present, the season is too cold for us to say “ they are worn.’ | lative Council of New Brunswick —At Woodsley House, Leeds, Lieut.-Col. John | 
Negligés robes of thick material, such as poplin, are made in redingote | James Brandling, R.A.—On the 20th ult., B. Menzies (late 46th Regt.), Chief Offi | 
form, buttoned down the middle or side, and the body a little open in | cer Coast Guard, 36th Tower, Winchelsea.—Lady Murray, wife of Sir Robert | 
front. Down the fold is placed a row of large buttons, or of bows with a | Murray, of Arkeley Bary, Herts, Bart —At Malta, Capt. Wm. Magrath King, | 
buckle of gold or steel in the centre. Dresses are also very nerally R.A.—At St. Helier’s, Jersey, in the 86th year of his age, Brook Taylor Ottley, | 
b Be c Esq., of Delaford, in the county of Dablin, and late Commissioner of Public 
made with a band, either with a buckle or ribbon sasb. Very wide \ 4 . . ~ $a 
sl still mach worn, though tight slee | Works in Ireland.—At York, Capt. George Hotham, R.E.—At Oxton, Cheshire, | 
eevee are a gh tight sleeves are very fashionable. | ¢, Tebbs Laughton, of London, late of Gallena, Mlinois, and Pera, Constantino | 
For dresees of light fabric, the sleeves are made wide and very open, or | ple, aged 34—At Warsop Rectory, Nottinghamshire, the Rev. Alleyne Fitz 
in large bouillons. The skirts of these dresses are ornamented with | Herbert.—In London, Lieut. Gen. Edward Fleming, C.B., Col. 27th Regt. (In- 
smal! flounces, not reaching bigher than the knee, and bound with a stilling: )—In London, Lieut.-Gen. J. Home Home, of Bassendean, Berwic 
A#hade of deeper coloured taffetus. If the dress is flowered over the shade shire, Col. of H.M.’s 56th Regt. 
must be the seme as the flowers. { 
Skin#s are also trimmed with one wide flounce, headed by a pinked | Appo minten{(s. 
other ruches at the bottom of th . is i 
cnaie, SO Rset oh @flounce. This is =| . 5 wilde, Eaq., to be a Knight—Lond Belhaven, to be H. M.s High 
Comm’r to the General Assembly of the Charch of Scotland.—A. G. Archibald, 
-Gen'l; J. Howe, to be Prov'l-Sec’y ; W. Annand, to be Financial 


particularly charming style, when the ruche is blaek, upon a violet o | 
or brown dress. Straw is to be very much used in trimmings. — to be Att’ 
are to be embroidercd with straw; velvet and ribbon edged with it; | gec'y ; J. McCully, to be Sol’r Gen'l ; and J. H. Anderson, to be Receiver-Gen’l 
brandebourgs and passementeries to be made of it in the same way that | for hova Scotia.—The Rev. C. Bull to be Colonial Chaplain for Falkland 
bas been so mueh used during the winter. Mousselines de soie and | Islands. 
lish organdi, which resemble crepe lisse and tulle, are in favour for | 
dress ; flowers, lace, and blonde are need to ornament them. Gene- | 
rally robes of tulle, silk, or tarlatan are trimmed with drapery, bordered | 
with a small bouillonné of tulle or tarlatan, edged with a narrow lace or 
, sometimes a narrow but very thick ruche. This is very be- } 


Arntyp. 
Tue Army Estimatres.—The revised army estimates for the year from 
April 1, 1860, to March 31, 1861, bave been issued. The total of 
lJand forces for 1860 61 is 145 269 ; number already voted, 143,362 ; leav- 


Dinner dresses are usually of silk—some bave been made of very | ing to be voted in 1860 61,1907. Tbe following sums are required for | 


thick silk—double chain they are called. They are striped Pekin or | the service of 1860-1 : Land forces, pay and allowances, £4,736,701 ; mis- 

Pompadour, and made with plain skirts. The body of these must be | cellaneous charges, £620,285; embodied militia, £320,000; volunteer 

made low, and one of the pretty fichus, so fashionable now, worn with | corps, £68,000 ; departments of the Secretary of State and of the General 

it... These are sometimes balf high, crossed in front, and ornamented Commanding in Chief, £196,224 ; manufacturing establishments, military 

with black velvet or narrow ribbons. , | storekeepers, barrack-masters, \c., £374 005 ; wages of artificers, labour- 
tales epria 
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happen to know that the vibration in some French lise-of-battle ships 
greatly exceeds that of our best ships, The Emperor, however, aims at 
gpeed ; he knows i's importance as well as we do. But to obtain this 
very desirable quality in screw ships of war, he must be to do 
as we do, and that is to anticipate a very serious increase in his navy 
estimates under the head of “ repaips.”"— Army and Navy Gazette. 


Tae Derective Gow Boars.—The statements of the press with re- 
gard to the decaying condition of the expensive gan bats built during the 
Crimean war, have called from some of the contractors for the construc- 
tion of those boats letters of rejoinder. Messrs. Young, Son, and Magnay, 
who contracted for six of these boats, write as follows : 

We were, unfortunately for ourselves, as it has proved in the result, 
contractors for six of these vessels, which we completed in sirict con- 
| formity with the terms of our engagement, although with the certainty 

of loss, notwithstanding the prices we received were among the highest 
paid by the Government. Had any of these vessels been now found in a 
| state of decay we could at least have conscientiously answered that no 
effort was spared on our part honestly and effectually to execute our 
contracts. Your observations bave bowever, led us to make inquiry, and 
we are gratified to be able to state that the Midge and the Tiny gunboats 
are among the vessels laid up at Haslar, and that no defects have been 
| discovered in them, the Pert is at Portsmouth ia similar condition, and 
| the Onyx is in employment at Bermada, the Mohawk despatch-boat, of 
| larger dimensions, is in the Mediterranean, and the . & sim) 
| Jar vessel, in China ; and we bave no reason whatever for believing that 
the slightest cause of complaint exists with respect to the condi of 
| either, We think it is but fair toadd that the causes of prematare 
in ships are so various, and in some cases so impossible to be 
against, that we consider it the height of injustice, on the mere d 
of the fact of the existence of such decay, to impute it, without minute 
inquiry into the circumstances, to either fraud or negligence on the part 
of the shipbuilder. — 


| Orricers or Tue Navy.—A retarn showing the number and rank of 
| officers in the navy bas jast been issued. Oa the Ist of March last there 
| were 21 admirals and one admiral of the fleet unemployed. The num- 
ber of rear admirals employed was 16, of captains 113, of commanders 

203, of lieutenants 781. The number of unemployed rear admirals was 
35, of captains 241, of commanders 288, and of lieutenants 308, There 
were 98 reserved and 122 retired flag officers, and 59 retired and 99 re- 







































































The and ques for this g are mostly very graceful | ers, &c., £865,234 ; clothing and necessaries, £324,000 ; provisions, forage, 
in form. For the trimming of mantles, lace is always considered | fuel, barrack furniture, bedding, &c., £1,278 377 ; warlike stores for land 
t, ont is cng Oot gibent straw will be much used. The large | and sea service, £2,068,088 age wee ya Cane 3 an buildings, | 
loose paletot, w as been so much worn this winter in cloth, is | £206 500; barracks, £707,607; educationa scientific branches, ieprint, bat obabl> meani f is that there are 
bow made in taffetas, and bas a wide ounce, headed with « plaiting, or | £277,547 ; the total for the effective services being £12,707 923. The | 5); raxrvch and 109 teteed eommandere he ncled feomianalt 
with three little ounces.” If required to be a little more dressy, this | amount already voted for 1860-61 is £3,851,000 ; so that the amount re- | jiegtenants. ; 
flounce can be made ef coloured taffetas, covered with black lace, with a | quired to be voted for 1860-61 is £8,856 923. For the non-effective ser- | 
rache of ribbon of the same colour, and narrow black lace mixed, as a vices the estimates are as follows: Rewards for military service, £25,- | 


served captains. There is some confusion in the return bere and an 


The S ise, 4, screw, Commander Lord E. Cecil, recently returned 

g. | 390 ; pay of geveral officers, £75,660 ; pay of reduced and retired officers, | from she West Coast of Ahica, ry nen paid off at Potmesth=nr 

The spring bonnets are rather larger than those worn in the winter. £492,357 ; widows’ pensions and compassionate allowances, £154523;| The value of wrecked property saved by the Coastguard Service amounts 
They are brought very forward on the forehead, and the crowns are | pensi nd all to ded officers, £44123; in-pension, £30,- | 





for th 1859 t f upwards of £800,000, and the number of 
sloping or full. The curtsins are worn ratber smaller. The trimmings, | 638 ; out-pension, £144,895 ; superaunuation allowances, £136 837 ; th nd ne he Bet he e 


the | person ed by them from a watery grave during the same period 
however, are generally heavy. Straw bonnets, which are much worn | total for the non-effective services being £2,134 623, no portion of which | o no so 1250. The total oes A for the Contgaerd force pro- 
just now, have ge ly asofi crown of silk. There is a very tty | has been yet voted. The total for effective and non-effective services is vided for in the Estimates for the past year was £724,958.——A striet 


material for these crowns ; it is black silk, embroidered in coloured silks | £14,842,546, the amount voted for 1859-60 having been £12 859,297, | 
or straws, or even small gold spots. The curtain shoud be the same as | showing an increase in some departments of £2 540.427, and @ decrease | the gun and mortar boats built by private firms. There is a complete 
the crown, and the trimming a bouquet of flowers on one side, to match | in others of £557.178, the net increase being £1,983,249. The amount | squadron of there gun and mortar boats lying at Chatham ; and from the 
the embroidery, surrounded with black lace. (Other straw bonnets are | already voted, 1860-61, is £3 851,000; so that the amoant required to be| result of the examination already made, grave fears are entertained that 
simply trimmed with a scarf of very wide ribbon, put plainly across, | voted for 1860-61 is £10 991,546. | all these vessels will be found more or less in a state of decay.——The 
the ends of which are trimmed with red fringe. The caps over-trimmed | screw steam-frigate Forte. Capt. E. W. Turnour, bearing the flag of Rear- 
generally with flowers or plaits of velvet. A very pretty trimming for Admiral the Hon. S. H. Keppel, K.C.B., sailed from Pipmout’ Sound on 
a Belgian straw bonnet are ruches of white silk, with rose-bads placed | arms against the mati , both at L and elsewhere, during the | the 30th ult., for Table Bay. 

in the midst of the ruches, forming rosettes at each side, The strings of | late eperations in India, are declared eligible to receive the decoration 
white and pink ribbon. White tulle cap, trimmed with rose-buds. Rice | of the Victoria Cross, subject to the rules already made for the Govern- 
straw bonnets, with bionde or small veils, or barbes of tulle and feathers. | ment thereof, provided that it be established in any case that the 
Leghorn bonnets are generally very simply trimmed. Sometimes a| 


examination is taking place at Chatham dockyard into the state of all 


Victoria Cross.—Non-military persons who, as volunteers, have borne 





Arrorsrwents.—Captain D. M’Leod Mackenzie to Bacchante——Commrs. : 
H. R. Wratislaw to Ranger; F. N. R. Wasey and J. B. Ballard to be In- 





s eerving under the orders of a General or other officer in command of | *pectors Com. Coast Guard—Lieuts.: J. H. Hatchard to the ; 
double plait of straw fails over part of the curtain, and forms a bow on | woepe in the field, when he performed the act of bravery for which it is "Gammell °_ , aA . fad > ee eee a BS 
the top, like the coiffure Felix. Coloured straw bonnets are also much | posed to confer the decoration. Mr. G. Bell Chicken bas received the ¢ . ee and re Montagu (additional) to Marlborough : ©. G. Fane to 
worn. The most fashionable are green, grey, or black, embroidered in Srosration under this regulation for baving, at Subcjnee, near Peroo, | Sonsparvil— : A. Brown to Bacchante ; J.L. Palmer to ; 
emall flowers, either coloured cr simply in straw. Dress bonnets are| charged into the middle of a considctable number of the rebéls, who were | K. Atkinson to Jackal.—Paymrs.: E. Faulkner to Asia ; J. M. Lowray 
made principally of crape and velvet, or silk, or tulle and silk.—Le Fellet.| preparing to rally end open fire wpon the scattered pursuers They | W. C. P. Grant to Bacchante ; W. H. Thompson to Jackal. 
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New Books. | 
Few biographical works of more real interest have been published than | 
the Recollections and Private Memoirs of Washington, by his adopted son, 
George Washington Parke Custis, which Derby and Jackson have issued 
io a fair octavo volume of some six hundred pages. Mr. Custis was, to | 
use bis own words, taken from his orphaned cradle to the paternal arms 
of the subject of his memoir, nourished at his board, cherished in his | 
bosom from childhood to manhood, and ought to know something of the 
First President of the United States, the illustrious farmer of | 
Mount Vernon. His work has value and interest from its undoubted 
trustworthiness, and from the extreme minuteness of detail in the por- 
trait which it presents. Mr. Custis has done for Washington what Boswell 
did for Jobneon ; and in the case of the former as in that of the latter, 
we bave interesting and characteristic personal traits recorded which | 
otherwise would bave been hopelessly forgotten. The author's recollec- 
tions commence with a biographical sketch of Washington’s Mother, de- 
rived from authentic sources, and from this starting point we are led, | 
though not consecutively, through the whole of the life of the 
illustrious chief who so well earned the title of Father of bis Country. 
These “ recollections’ refer almost entirely to the private life 
of their subject; to the man who (we trust it is neither 
treason nor scandal here to say so) eat, drink and slept like 
other men; and it is this which gives the book its great and 
peculiar interest. The world has bad enongh of Washington on 
horseback, Washington on a pedestal, Washington in the Presidential 
chair, and Washifgton under all possible circumstances of well won se- 
mi-deification ; but here we have the wan himself as he appeared to an 
intelligent"youvg relative in the habit of daily intercourse with him. 
The figure which is brought before us is noble, impressive, admirable, 
but, we must confess it, not very loveable. There is little selfishness, but 
too much self-consciousaess ; little error, but too little sympathy for 
those who err; a noble devotion to duty, but a chilling absence of en- 
thusiasm; a decorous bearing in all ibe relations of life, but a 
most lamentable lack of any indication that there were moments 
when this Grandison-Cromwell ever thought of anything else than duty 
aod decorum. It must be remembered that we speak of the private life 
of Washington ; far be it for us to allude in this spirit to bis pub- 
lic conduct. But bowever great the man, we like to see 
him unbend in the ciele of his own family, And perhaps 
Washington did. Perbaps we are judging him too much by the 
social standards of our own day, when the best of us are not always so 
consciously proper, and openly confess our liking fur cakes and ale. If 
it be so we are glad that the domestic manners of our great-grand fathers 
went out wiih tie-wigs and koee-buckles. Not the least interesting part 
of this yolame is the preliminary memoir of Mr. Castis, in which ie given 
a very copious selection from the correspondence between Washing- 
ton'and bis adopted son. In this we have Warhiogton’s portrait 
painted by his owa unconscious hand. From this correspondence we 
quote the following three letters. Ouse of them only is by Washington 
himself : the other two by Mr. Custis, a boy at college when they were 
written ; but the latter are full of interest as showing the style of inter- 
course between the adopted son aad his father ; and the stilted and ful- 
some flattery in both cannot but attract the reader's attention, aud cause 
him to hope that It is to be attributed rather to the manners of the 
times, and the individual taste of the person who wrote it, than to the 
known cravings of him to whom it was addressed. 


Mount Vernon, 13th Jane, 1798, 

Dear Washington : It is now five weeks since any person of this family 
bas heard from you, though you were requested to write once a fort- 
night. Kaowing how apt your grandmamma is to suspect that you are 
sick, or that some accident has happened to you, how could you omit | 
this? : 

I bave said that none of us bave heard from you, but it behooves me 
to add, that from persons in Alexandria, lately trom Annapolis, I have, | 
with much surprise, been informed of your devoting much time, and 
paying much attention, to a certain young lady of that place. Knowing 
that conjectures are often substituted for facts, and idle reports are cir- 
culated without foundation, we are not disposed to give greater credenee 
to these than what arises from a fear that your application to books is not 
such as it ought to be, and that the hours that might be more profitably 
employed at your studies are misspent in this manner. 

collect again the saying of the wise man, “ There is a time for all 
things,” and sure I am, this is not a time for a boy of your age to en-| 
ter into engagements which might end in sorrow and repentance. 
Yours affectionately, G. Wasnieron. 

Mr. G. W. P. Custis. 





Marlborough, June 17th, 1798. 

Dearest Sir: I received your letter by mamma at this place, where I) 
had come on to my uncle’s horses, and with Mr. McDowell’s permission, in | 
hopes of meeting her. She arrived the same day that I did, and informed | 
me particularly respecting the subject of your letter, which appeared to| 
set heavy on your mind. The report, as mamma tells me, of my being | 

to the young lady in question, is strictly erroncous. That I gave 
her reason to believe in my attachment to her, I candidly allow, bat that | 
I would enter info engagements inconsistent with my duty or sitaation, I | 
bape your good opinion of me will make you disbelieve. That I stated | 
to her my prospects, duty, and dependence upon the absolute will of my | 
friends, 4 solemnly affirm. That | solicited her affection, and hoped, with 
the approbation of my family, to bring about a union at some future day, 
I likewise allow. The conditions were not a and my youth being 
alleged by me as an obstacle to the consummation of my wishes at the 
fo poy time (which was farthest from my thoughts), I withdrew, and 

on fair and honourable terms, to the satisfaction of my friends. 

Thus the matter ended, and should never have proceeded so far bad I 
not been betrayed by my own i However rash and imprudent I 
a J be, I have always remembered my duty and obligation to you, 
which is the guide of my actions. It was this which prevented my en- 
tering into we he rmey which were not entirely conditional. 

To my mo disclosed the whole affair, who is now perfectly satis- 
fied ; and I hope this small statement of facts, which 1 can confirm, either 
upon oath or the testimony of my frieuds, will eradicate all uneasiness 
from your mind. 

Let me once more, sir, on the shrine of gratitude, plight my faith to 
you ; let me unclasp the sacred books of morality and lay my duty, nay, 
my all, at your feet. Your beneficence could not enbance your virtues ; 
on my heart they are engraven as the benefactor, the friénd, nay, the 
more than fater of, G. W. P. Custis. 


Georce Wasuiveron, Eeq. 
Annapolis, July 12th, 1798. 


Dearest Sir : Not receiving any favour from you in answer to my last, 
aod only a letter from Doctor Stuart, in which he questions but little 
concerning the affair which has caused you so much anxiety, induces me 
to hope that both my confession of the circumstances of the care, and my 
error bas obliterated from your mind all uofavourable impressions, Con- 
fiding in this hope, I submit myself to your confidence. and assure 
you, that though urged by imprudence, I was governed by duty—that 
duty which I shall bold sacred in all my walks of life ; and let the good- 

heart bat cover the imprudence of my actions, and I am con- 

peace of mind, my consciousness of rectitude, will always be 

to me a su’ at plea for my actions; and be assured, dearest sir, no- 
pe Contribute more to both than os favour. 

I have nearly finished the six books of Euclid, and expect that college 
bs 7 — fortnight. I Lenn calles and iowa all accounts as 

for the same, and 1 hope that their 

a to you. 

», I need not congratulate you o3 an appointme it which was always de- 
by the Create: for one so fully capable of fulfilling it. Let an ad- 
world agaio tebold a Cincinnatus ging up from rural retire- 

ment to the conquest of nations ; and the future historian in erasing so 

great a name, jnsert that cf the “ Father of his country.” 


Remember me to all, and believe me sincerely, datifally, and affec- 
Tate a 


Ww, Gzo. W. P. 


iH 





Among the foremost men in the first rank of American Clergymen is 
Dr. Chapin, whose Extemporaneous Discourses have just been issued by 0.) 
Hatchinson. Dr. Chapin is to be classed not among the orthodox di- 
vines, speaking according to the English standard, but as a leader in the 
daily strengthening movement toward a Christianity whose teachings are | 
untrammelled by dogmas, and whose outward manifestations are un- | 
cramped by forme. He is a vigorous thinker; has fancy, imagination, 
fervour ; joins knowledge of the world to the learning of the echools ; 
and adds to these qualifications an eloquent and impressive de- | 
livery. His ministrations in New York have done much good 
among a class the right development of whose moral natures | 
is of paramount importance to society,—the intelligent thinking young | 
men who are about to assume ‘he controul of affairs. With these he has 
& warm sympathy: he understands and appreciates them; and they | 
submit intelligently to his intelligent guidance. It is upon this class | 
perhaps that be has produced the most vivid and abiding impression ; | 
but none who hear him come away with their best faculties unaroured, 
their purest sympathies unawakened, or good purposes unformed. It is 
Dr. Chapin’s babit to preach twice on each Sunday: in the morning a 


written sermon ; in the afternoon, ex fempore. The volume before us is| ing! 


clasped her hands upon her heart. It is in turning Meredith from the 
material being which education and the society in which he has mixed 
have made him, to a more spiritual nature tha the skill of the author is 
now directed. The rejection of his love, and some family griefs on the 
one hand, and active philanthropic exertion on the other, are the agencies 
employed, without exaggeration and with mach feeling, to bring about 
a natural and to the reader satisfactory conclusion. 

The quiet earnestness with which the characters in “ El Fareidis” are 
described, the touching grace and exceeding simpleness of the plot, are 
the chief features of this novel. There is a repose about it, it conveys 
a feeling of stillness into the mind of the reader ; good profs of the 
writer’s success in depicting the serene enjoyments of an active christian 
life. Though not aiming to be a “ religious’ novel in the ordinary sense 
of that much abused word, it is a fiction which will not be without its 
effect in the teaching of pious lessons of humility, meekness, and self- 
denial, charity and perseverance. 

“ Does Mitéra indeed talk to me of a husband ?”’ cried Havilab, lifting 
up to the light a face which suddenly became suffused with crimson, as 
she encountered the scrutinizing gaze which Ianthe fixed upon her, 

“When lovers plead, mothers cannot be silent,” said Ianthe, mean- 

; “and he that comes in bonour to lay a brave heart ata young 


made up from notes of his extemporaneous sermons taken on the spot. | girl’s fvet deserves an advocate and a hearing.” 


Dr. Chapia himself has examined them, and certifies to their accuracy. He 
says that they have received only such slight corrections at his hand, as 


all extemporaneous speech requires to make it strictly correct ; and he 
| 


speaks very modestly, not to say with positive disparagement, of their 
pretensions. 


“ Who comes? what heart? Ah, Mitéra is jesting with her child,” 
said Havilah, a coy, tremulous smile creeping over her featares, 

“ Mitéra speaks trath ; and she must no longer call herself a child, 
whom the noble Englishman seeks to make his wife,” said Ianthe, a cer- 
tain degree of material pride betraying itself in the tone with which she 


We are quite sure, however, that Dr. Chapin’s extempo- | ee worthy suitor, and asserted her daughter’s new dignity of 
raneous efforts are not inferior in their effect upon the hearer to his more ' 


She was startled at the effect of her words. The head jast now rest- 


carefully prepared discourses; and we should not be surprieed if it | ing passively on her breast was raised with an almost convalsive move- 


proved that in their printed form they were eves more sought for and 


read than bis other works. They certainly bear with them much of the 
earnestnes?, and power, and frankness of utterance, which is characterie- 


ment, the slight form, trembling with agitation, slid from the arms which 
enfolded it, and the face in which youthful joy had so lately been re- 


| flected wore a mingied expression of dread and pain, as Havilah, kneel- 


ing beside Janthe’s couch, clasped her hands fervently together, and 


tic of their author’s delivery. They will be received as welcome addi- | exclaimed, “What I! Havilah! that proud stranger’s wife? No, no, 


tions to pulpit literature, which as a whole is sadly in need of some of 
their vigour and vitality. As a taste of their quality, we give the fol- 
lowing extract from a Sermon on “ Life in Christ.” 


Each kind or nature in the universe is linked in its own chain of de- 
pendencies. 
terial in taro have a material source. ere it not for the unmistakale 
lineaments which they present, and were we to consider nothing but the 
material phenomenon of nature, we might say that this perhaps is true ; 
that matter only proves the existence of matter. But the moment we 
lock upon the soul of man—that which is deepest and most peculiar, 
that which distinguishes him from all animal existence, that which 
constitutes his humanity—we must ascribe it to some higher source 
than matter. You may possibly suppose that this curiousiy-moulded 
body, this harp of a thousand strings, this manifold organization, had 
a material origin; but you can not think that the affection of the 
bumau heart is born of the dust; you can not think that the 
yearning for the beautiful and g which springs up in the 
soul of man comes merely out of the slime of maiter, or out of the 
abyss of our mere sensual nature. Whence comes love eo mighty, 
breathing in every heart ; whence the gravitation and attraction of the 
social world, if not from loving sources? Whence comes the intelligence 
of man? You caa not suppose that to have sprung from the dust, simply 
by the conditions of material nature. Whence comes mounting and 
deathless thought that soars beyond the highest stars and seeks the uni- 
ties of nature? Surely you cannot suppose that this, the crown of man’s 
nature, bas all come from dust and ashes. And whence man’s sense of 
sin, his i of m freedom, the deep, earnest breathings of 
couscience? Whence come they? Are they the suggestions of a nature 
that has sprung from the dust, and returns back to nothingness? If you 
could take away every other proof of the existence of a God ; if you 





| @ stranger ; and if he is proud, how much prouder may my mountain 
| girl be to have won his love.” 


my mother, never!” 
“Hash, bush, my child! the guest of many weeks must not be termed 


“He is a stranger to my heart,” was the prompt reply. “ How, then, 


The body depends on things material, and those things ma- | C80 1 have won his love? Mitéra is deceived.” 


“ Mitéra is not deceived,” said Ianthe, speaking with grave emphasis, 
“Mr. Meredith loves my Havilah, and, like a noble pant as he's, has 
wooed her fairly at her father’s hands. It does not become my daughter 
to answer rasbly, or repulse with childish haste the honourable man who 
has the approval of both her parents to enforce bis claims.” 

The feverish glow subsided on Havilah’s face, the impetuous expres- 
sion was subdued to one of meek humility at this implied rebuke, and 
she listened in deferential silence while her mother continued, accom- 
panying her words with graceful Oriental ture: “ My Havilah is a 
mountain sapling, swayed by every breeze,”—and Ianthe’s thin white 
hand, as she spoke, was waved rapidly to and fro; “ the Eoglishman is 
the granite rock, which stems the dashing torrent,”’—and here the 
mother gave emphasis to her words by laying her band firmly and im- 
pressively on the young girl’s shoulder. “ Were it not maideoly, were 
it not wise, that the slight thing of a summer’s growth sbould ed 
how she refuse to plant the roots of her young life on so grand, so sure a 
foundation ?” 

“The Englishman is manly, generous, and brave,” said Havilab, 
musiogly. 

“ He comes of a lordly race,” said Ianthe, eagerly catching up and 

ing her daughter's datory words; for the mother’s 
her hopes, her wishes, were all with Meredith. “I have heard it said, 
that nature boasts no nobler sons than the mer of his British isle, and he 
degraded not his ancestral stock.” 

“ He is rich, and learned, and wise,” continued Havilab, in a sort of 








could blot out the aniverre with all its glorious elements of harmony, 
order, and wonder ; yet, looking into the deep soul of man, and behold 
ing there a sense of sin, a feeling of obligation, of duty, of responsibility, 
you would be compelled to say, this soul of man proves the existence of 
a moral, intelligent source over and above the material world. 

Each thing is linked to things of its own kind. The soul of man, 
living. intelligent, and morally conscious, is linked to an intelligent and 
morai God, and by bim and in him alone can it live. The soul of man, 
this intelligent, this living, this moral nature of man, can not link itself 
to mere sensation and matter—can not live merely by material things— 
by the world’s wealth, its fame—by meat, drink, ease, and raiment. It 
depends for its development, for its noblest action, for its highest end, 
upon communion with the iofinite intelligence, love, and freedom from 





which it came. 

Now Jesus Christ came to bring mankind into communion with that | 
infinite intelligence, love, and freedom, by bringing man’s soul into com- | 
munion with himeelf so that living in Jesue Christ, we might live in the | 
Father, and living by Jesus, we might be brought into communion with | 
our highest life and highest possibilities. AsChrist becomes assimilated | 
to our inner spiritual beiog, so we truly live. There is no vagueness | 


and in the Father,” be utters no vague, mysterious truth. He came to | 
bring our nature, our spiritual being, into communion with himself, that, 
by communing with bimeelf, we might commune with God, and thus 
traly live. 

El Fureidis, by the author of the “ Lamplighter,” (Boston, Ticknor & 
Fields) is a romance in which the characteristics of the East and the West 
are curiously but pleasingly blended. The chief persons in the slight 
story which it relates,—Christians in the land over-run by the Moslem,— 
have a strange and picturesque mixtare of Asiatic manners and European 
thoughts and aspirations, With such means the author aims apparently 





to paint a picture in miniature of what Syria might become, were the 
lifeless dogmas of Mahometanism to make way there for the domination 
of western minds trained in Christian doctrine, and imbued wiih Christ- 
ian feeling. Thus, we have a listless village of Lebanon turned by the 
hand of American enterprise into the seat of an active and thriving com-_ 
munity ; the stagnating influences of Jesuitry, and the lazy monotony of | 
convent life, overthrown and banished by the quiet zeal of a Protestant 
pastor, and the mild influences of a Syrian Protestant woman, the wife of 
the manufactarer, and her daughter. “El Fareidis” is, in brief, 
a happy valley of the Lebanon, where Western industry and thrift, 
and the religion that teaches humble self reliance, joined to Eastern 
simplicity and contentment, work together for good. On this abode 
of peace stumbles an Englishman of wealth and station, young 
and of impet habit, sobered somewhat by a natural reserve which 
the author characterizes as national. It is on this Englishman, 
Meredith, that the author lavishes most of the skill in the delinea- 
tion of character, of which previous works have given evidence. He is 
the centre around which the other personages of the tale naturally group 
themselves. He comes among the inhabitants of El Fareidis a stranger | 
and an invalid. The village pastor, who is also its doctor, receives him | 
into his house and ministers to his wants. The maaufactarer who, born | 
in New England, is Asiatic in all but race and its characteristic activity, | 
cultivates the society of the Eaglishman, and to the more ample but still 
simple accommodations of his villa Meredithis removed. Here Havilah, 
daughter and only child of the manafacturer, becomes his constant asso- 
ciate, the companion of bis readings, the guide of his footsteps in rambles 
among the neighbouriag mountains. Her manner is that of child like 
confidence in the Englishman, and as ber character is gradually unfolded 
to him, it at first interests, afterwards engrosses him. The philosophis- 
ing of a man of thirty on the character of a young girl, beautiful, 
lively, sedate, and of cultivation, soon becomes an amorous study. 
Bat Havilah finds an obstacle, by no means strange to 
girl habituated to the spiritual lessons of ber 
good pastor of the village. “His God, is here,” 
—and she laid ber forefinger on her forehead ; “ mine, here,”"—and she 











pensive soliloquy, speaking in a low minor key, which gave a tou 
plaintiveness to her words, “He is respectful to the old, and bountif 
eh bd r,and gentle to the mountain-girl, who would gladly repay 





indoess, but cannot.” 

“Cannot, Havilah? Does my daughter count up her lover's virtues, 
and sound his praises, and acknowledge the worth of his heart, then 
thoughtlessly pierce it with an arrow.” 

“ Havileh sighs over his virtues,” was the grieved reply ; “ she praises 
him through grateful tears ; and if an arrow of her sending wounds bis 
— it will oy ay strike ber i 

er eye was moist, ber vo'ce iteady wi ti nished 
poche. Ianthe was puzzled, doubtful. on re 

“ Alas, my daughter!” she murmured. “Why then this needless 
. Why cannot you return to the Englishman's love, and both be 

eat: 

“ My mother,” said Havilah, with a solemn earnestness, which gave 
dignity to her youthful features, “do you remember the steep, flow 
banks of the Bariik stream, which rushes down our Lebanon cliffs, and 
pierces through the heart of the distant valley, till it loses itself in the 
wild Leontes? Do you remember how, in long parallel lines, the oppo- 


| about this at all. It is the simple statement of the truth. When Jesus | site shores of the narrow glen go winding together through the moun- 
| says, “ I came to reveal the Father ; I came to bring you to life in me, | tain pase, ever near, yet ever parted,—sometimes almost meeting above 


the dividing torrent, yet never melting into one ?” 

“T remember them well, my child; what then?” 

“Like the deep ravine, the cold impassable gulf which separates the 
twin banks of the Barik, is the deep, dark barrier which sunders my 
heart from the Eaglishman’s.’’ 

“ You dream, - child,” exclaimed Ianthe, rising upon one elbow, 
and gazing steadily at Havilab. “ What ble barrier can exist be- 
tween the daughter of Augustine Trefoil and his familiar and honoured 
guest? Either your fancy wanders, Havilah, or you wrong the English- 
man. 


As Ianthe spoke, Havilah had risen from her kneeling attitude, and 
with a slow, almost majestic movement, quite unlike ber usual 
motions, she straightened her slight igure to its full height, threw back 
her head, so that her whole face was lit up by the moonlight, and, with 
the air of an inspired iereeetens, said fervently : “I wrong him not, for 
I jadge bim not; but his pathway'and mine lieapart. His God is here,” 
—and she laid her forefinger on her forehead ; “ mine, here,”—and she 
clasped her hands upon her heart. “I might scatter his gold with lavish 

, might strain my mind to comprebend his mental height, my 
earthly heart might glory in his fame, bot he could never be the bus 
band of my soul.” 

Ianthe was awed, was overwhelmed, and could only ejaculate, “My 
cbild! my little one! whence so much foresight, so much knowledge? 
Who has taught you this?” 

“ A voice that whispers to me, here,” answered Havilab, pressing her 
clasped bands, more fervently still, upon her heart. “Tt tells me that, 
like the Bark banks, the Englishman and his Lebanon bride might 
dwell beside one another in outward harmony ; we might share 's 
sunshine and showers ; the flowers on our bosoms might mingle their 
fragrance; here and there, the surface of our lives might blend; 
etrangers might approach the brink, and have no suspicion of the dis- 
turbing current between ; but from the fountain whence our race 
down to the eternal ocean at its close, the cold stream, the dark galf,, 
would divide us still.” 

The fire of an earnest nature, the solemn convictions of a trath, gave: 
warmth to Havilah’s tone and elevation to her manner, as she uttered 
these words ; bat, as if in the pause which ensued she recognized her 
unwouted temerity of speech, sve suffered her arms to droop at her sides, 
cast down her eyes, on whose fringes the great tears were trembling, and 
stood before her mother in all the humble docility of childhood. 


Bertha Percy is a novel which by some strange oversight bears the 
respectable imprint of Mesers. Appletons. Not only is the story absurd, 
and the characters ridiculously commonplace, but the language is grossly 
incorrect. The bcok abounds too in typographical errors, there being at 
least one on every page. Grammar and sense are alike set at defiance, 
and the writer struggles after fine writing with the most ludicrous floun- 
derings. Wecan only imagine that Bertha Percy is the work of some. 
very young girl who likes novels and thinks that « qualification for 
writing them, and who has persuaded the printer of the village nowspa-. 
per to put ber effusions into the shape of a book, after they have done: 
service in the columns of his journal. We cannot err in supposing that 
it must have been an act of mistaken kindness which led Messrs. Ap- 
pletons to introduee the bovk to the world. The authoress would be 
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better employed in learning French and Englich grammar, of which she } 


shows so much ignorance, than in writing idle stories, which not even 
schoo! girls will bave patience to read. 

The number of farmers for profit and farmers for pleasure is rapidly 
inereasing in this country ; and among all who are in any way interested 
io agriculture there is a great interest shown in the theoretic stady of 
the art. Hence the sgricultural lectures and the farmers’ conventions | 
which bave of late taken place among “ the institations” of this day 
and nation, Among the most important lectures of this kind were those 
delivered at the recent agricultural convention at Yale College, New 
Haven, Outlines of which, by Henry 8. Oleott, with an introdaction by 
Professor Porter, have been published by C. M. Saxton. The little 
volume will be welcome to all iatelligent cultivators. 











NEW MUSIC. 
The enterprising music publishing firm of Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, | 
have furnisbed us with copies of the following new compositions : 


1. Song of Our Native Land. Irish Melody transcribed for the piano, 
by Mr. W. V. Wallace. One of this composer’s earlier works; well 
suited for advanced players. ; , 

2. Le Carnival de Venise Polka. By J. Ascher ; a good darc'ng piece 

la thor. 
": Pe’ Pardon de Ploerme!l Polka. Jean Weber. An adaptatioa for 
@ancing purposes of one of the best melodies in Meyerbeer’s new opera. 

4. My Own Katrine. Song. By J. McNaughton. 

5. Moonlit Stream. Ballad. By Stephen Glover. 

6. Sunny Meadows. Song. By Stephen Glover. 

Three vocal pieces, by composers of the day ; the last named one espe- 


cially good and pleasing. 


Hine Avis. 


HOLMAN HUNT'S “ FINDING OF OUR SAVIOUR IN THE TEMPLE.”” 


After eighteen months spent at Jerusalem, and nearly five years of 
study, Mr. Hunt places this work before the public, in the German Gal- 
lery, and we are called upon to consider if it be worthy of the immense 
amount of time and labour employed upon it. No one will deny toat 
the result is, in all reepeets, a grand one, and almost unequalled, in our 
time, for power of design or splendoar of execution, such, indeed, as the | 
joterest of the subject and the nature of the artist’s genius would lead | 
ws to expect. 

Mr. Holmen Hunt is essentially an English painter, and has taken a 
thoroughly national idea of Lis work, by representing both Christ and | 
the Virgin from a point of view which bas seldom been attempted before ; | 
in showing the former, not as the ideal youth whose countenance is a | 
mere exponent of the painter’s thougbts respecting psych'cal or physical | 
beauty ; bat, while giving fall heed to these qualities, expressing the Eng- 
lich idea of duty to be performed, by the very action of the principal 
Sgure in bis work. 

This view of the eubject is worthy of our consideration, for it comes | 
aerrer to humanity than the impassive or ideal: ss representations of the | 
theme. Chriet is thus made part of us, and the purpose of High Art 
better answered by thus enlisting our human sympathies, and showing 
the Redeemer in the perfection of his earthly robe, than by ignoring the | 
very conditions under which be presented himself to men, Thoroughly 
Koglish and Protestant is the thought of showing the Virgin as the mother, 
acd not as the epiritualized ideality of the early Italian paiaters, or in 
the sensuously beautiful type of those who succeeded them. This has 
been the artist's conception of the characters, and herein lies the gist of 
bis method of treating the subject, as well in the design as the execution 
of every part of the picture. For thus bonouring the buman manifesta- 
tion of the Divinity, it followed that devoted attention must be paid to 
everything surrounding it, and therefore be bas e!aborated every detail 
to the utmost ; and, while preserving the whole in due eubordination part 
to part, bas yet enabled us to inspect the texture of every robe, and to 
see the reflections of the light in every jewel. 

The spectator is surprised to observe that the dresses and accessories of 
this picture are by no means those ordinarily found in Scriptural sub- 
en Along with the conventionalities of expression and design, Mr. 

wut has discarded those of costume end architecture. Consequently, 
instead of the loose woollen draperies, like blankets, so Nasapam appro- 
— to this period of Jewish history, we have various and brilliant 

ics of oriental character, mach like those used at this day in the 
East ; and in place of classic architecture of no particular date, the back- 
ground bas been designed by the artist himself, in a style which compe- 
tent authorities assert to be in strict keeping with the constructional 
ideas then adopted, as well as those injunctions of the Law in pursuance 
of which the secoud Temple was built. 

The incident of the finding of Christ probably occurred in one of the 
cuter chambers of the Temple ; for there it was the custom of the priests 
and elders to instruct the people. Mr. Hunt bas shown them seated upon | 
a low bench, that, bending to a balf circle, partly incloses the Holy Fa- 
mily, who are standing near the door, which set wide open, displays ia 
one of the outer courts a group of workmen selecting a stone— probably 
intended for the “ Stone of the Corner’’—to form a portion of the outer 
wall ; over this wall are seen the suburbs of the city about Mount Scopas, 
and the bill-country farther off. Upon the entrance of Joseph and Mary, 
Christ bas turned towards the front, facing the spectators. Mary hastily 
draws bim to ber with one hand on bis shoulder, while pressing forward | 
her face to kiss bie cheek. Christ is a healthy, beautiful boy of twelve, 
with a noble and almost royal countenance, expressive of a pathetic re- 
solation and dignity that are indeed ineffably fioe and touching. We 
conceive nothing could be more successful than this face, either in ex 

ion or execution ; for ia rendering of flesh tints it is intensely bril- 
ant, and in textore preeminently round and sound. The beauty of the 
Mentares, full of life as they are, and yet shadowed with the presage of 
~ Geath, strikes the observer at once ; nor can be fail to notice the remark- 
able originality of their character, for therein consists the pecaliarity we 
referred to in peaking of the artist’s conception, Christ is no smooth- | 
\ faced boy—a on nee feminine featured child—half babe, half 
¥ , io aepeet—but a robust youth, of splendid ique, and exactly | 
what the poet meant when he ca!led bim tke ideal Dp te The | 
reflnemeni, beaaly, end dignity surrounding this personification of Our 
Saviour are only enhanced by the pathos which the actioa of one band 
suggests to us. He is girding tighter the broad belt about bis loias, as 
one who says, “I am ready to depart ;” one foot is slightly advanced, 
and the same idea. Even his mother’s embrace but draws the 
body closer to her, while the abstracted, vacant rang? of the eyes tells 
how far off and how devoted is the spirit within. The idea of daty pre- 
dominates above all ; and we heartily assent to Mr. Hunt’s reading of 
the theme in not rendering Christ's face as an ideal study of passive ho- 
Hness or intellectual power, bat ia the physical aspect of the personage 
he really was. Nobly beautiful, to express the glory of his origin aod 
| of his task—also strong and robust to be able to do it,—as he 
The whole of his life from this very incident, when he left bis pa- 
rents and was unattended at so early un age, to the very last, iadicates | 
the possession of a physique of the very highest and flaest order—that he | 
was a mao in every sense of the word. 
ing in such a spirit as this, of course we expect to find that | 
the Virgio herself in Mr. Hunt’s hands exbibits distinct featural traces | 


























| Henry Saville ; his overseers and eupervisors over them, the Archbishop 


| much as for a mourning garment, nor will not allow it bis servants un- 
| leas they go to bis funeral at Oxford to fetch it. But let goodnature go, 


ing little Bgure, exquisitely pretty. To support what we said about the 
flesh painting, we may refer to that of this child’s arms, and also the 
hands of the Rabbi be attends upon. Behind the last is an older boy, 
who is stealthily kissiog the silken mantle of the Torab. The Rabbi 
himself is dressed in white, and a white over dress, striped with black 
on the sleeves, which last was proper to the chief Rabbi when carrying 
the Pentateucb, and ae the “ tillith.’ Sea‘ed next to this personage 
is one who holds a phylactery in his hand, and calls the attention of his 
chief to the promises of the older dispensation, which are written on the 


of England in the P.R. But have we not lighted up our candles 
crowded up the streets, and shouted and telegraphed, and al: 
worked ourselves up in a state of the bighest excitement? Did we do 
more, or even as much, when we beard of the fall of Sebastopol or the 
relief of Lucknow? Was Raglan or Colin Campbell more in men’s 
| mouths then than Tom {whe now! The Times sent a special reporter 
| to the Crimea to chronicle the deed of the British army. It also sent a 
| correspondent to chronicle the deeds of Tom Sayers and the Benicia 
at Farnborough, Tbe hand which traced those three columns of era 


archment contained therein. A third follows, who bas been ecgaged | description was the same which so brilliantly described the Battle of 
n the disputation before the entry of Joseph and Mary, and now eagerly | Balaklava in the Morning Herald. So, to begin witb, the leading jour. 
waits an opportunity of renewing it. He unrolls a scroll of the Pro-| nal of Eogland sent its best man to furnish the public with a full, true, 
phecies. | and particular account of this great event. 

The fourth Rabbi is shown as exbibiting a Pharisaical aseumption of! Let us now glance round the ring on that marshy slope at Farabo- 


iety, by wearing the pbylactery on his forehead, where custom required | 


t only at the time of prayer. He holds a reed pen in his band, and re- 
counts upon bis fiogers the arguments of Christ. Between these two 
last, and stooping from the bindermost row of figures, is a musicien, a 
Levite, who discourses with them on the subject inhand. Another figure 
of the hinder row is pouring out wine for the use of the elders. The fifth 
Rabbi holds a small vesse! of this wine in bis band, and suspends his act of 
drinking to observe the Holy Family. A sixth leans forward over the 
back of the bench for the same purpose ; a seven’ h succeeds, whore figure 
completes the semi-circle. All these personages are painted with tbe at- | 
most variety of character and vigour of execution ; every detail has been 
attended to, and yet rightfully subordinated to a whole. Bebind is a 
group of musicians contemplating, according to their various tempera- 
ments, the action before them. One of these is an extremely beautifal 
youth, and their dresses have been arranged with great ekill, to form a 
delightful mass of colour. 

Intensity and luminous depth of colour so characterize this picture 
that at the very first glance we are struck with these qualities, that alone 
give novelty and power enough 'o distinguish it from the generality of 
works ot Art. Mr. Hunt bas carefully avoided anything like extrava- 
gance in this respect, and we are bound to state that the result is as com- 
plete and masterful as it is novel and beautiful. The extreme care that 
bae been given to every detail seems no mcre than hes been warranted 
by the artist’s idea | the requirements of the subject. Of course, in 
examination of such a work as this, it would be very possible to find 
faulte and errors. No man is infallible or omnipotent ; but, with the re- 
servation of a few minor points, some of which are bat matters of taste, 
and idiosyacratic in themselves, we must felicitate Mr. Hunt upon bis 
success, which is honourable to him on account of the novelty of his sys 
tem of Art. He bas proved the soundness of this by bis own achieve- 


rougb, and see who are come thither to shed the light of their counten. 
ance and patronage upon the British Amycus. Here are roughs in 
plenty, grooms, betting-men, costermongers, dog-fanciers, and thie 
astonishing even American experience of Rowdies and Filibusters. But 
whom have we in the front row—the reserved seats of the arena? Two 
noble dukes, three marquises, half-a-dozen noble lords, a statesman and 
t, and a sprinkling of clergymen, among whom stands prominently 
rd the High Priest of the revived sect of muroular Obristians, 
Aad now Amycus and Pollux enter the ring, and see each other for the 
first time—the one an undersized man of five feet eight, the other a giant 
of six feet two. When Amycus and Pollux fought, as we are reminded 
by Walter Severn, Esquire, of the Council Office, Whiteball, it was by 
skill that Pollux overreached his opponent, and caused all the counten. 
ance of the latter to be struck with the rays of the sun. In the case of 
Sayers and Heenan this was decided by the toes of a coin, so that the 
laws of the Prize Ring have rather been brutalized than ameliorated 
moderna influences. ‘ Hereupon,’”’ to use the words of Theocritus 
preference to those of Bell's Life, or even Mr. Wood, “a great straggle 
arose to them.”’ For two hours and a quarter this struggle lasted, 
Sayers being felled to the earth six times during that period, Heenan 
receiving in retura a succession of blows in the face which, at the last 
round, left bim all but blind. Six times, then, has our Tom been struck 
down by blows such as a butcher inflicts upon a bullock in the slaughter. 
house. Before many rounds are over be has lost the use of his right 
hand ; and at length, when he escapes from the grasp of his giant an- 
tagonist trying to strangle him against the ropes, he skips to bis feet, 
smiles to his friends, and walks off briskly to meet the train as if nothing 
bad happened. 
Next day, the world resounds with the fame of the valiant Tom Sayers, 
Next day, the guardian of Eogland’s pugilistic honour walks down to the 





ment, and, attempting a great thing, bas done it grandly. Atheneum. 
—a 


SIR THOMAS BODLEY, FOUNDER OF THE BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY, 

One is so accustomed to associate public munificence with ape be- 
nevolence, that any facts, which tend to throw discredit on the private 
character of a man who bas proved himself a national benefactor, are not 
unnaturally regarded with considerable prejudice and suspicion. The 


| world was astonished and grieved to find ehortcomings in the case of 


Howard, the prison philanthropist, a man whose reputation was Euro- 
pean, and whoee untiring exertions and active benevolence earned for 
him the admiration of bis fellows and the gratitade of posterity. 


| Office of Bell’s Life, exhibiting scarcely any traces of “ punishment,” his 
| progress through the streets being like that of a victor of aut‘quity en- 
tering the Capitol laden with the spoils of conquered nations, Aod now 
the Homer of the Times, having done his three columns of prose epic, the 
great oracle bimself speaks as an oracle should speak, in double-leaded 
bourgeois, and says, relative to warlike contention in general, that at 
| the Battle of Farnborough Sayers and Heenan exhibited “ qualities which 
make nations and individuals great.’ Then follows a supplementary 
epic from Homer, correcting former inaccuracies and giviog the latest 
particulars. Letters, which, on ordinary occasions, would have been 
addressed to Bell's Life, tind their way to Printing house Square, and sre 
decreed a eee ny place in the leading journal. Distant Liverpool 
| begins to throb with sympathetic enthasiaem, and sends Tom a present 
| of eighty guineas. The City of London follows suit, and Tom is invited 


The following extracts, taken from the correspondence between John | to receive the freedom of the Stock Exchange and a purse of a handred 


Chamberlain and Sir Dudley Carleton, preserved in the State Paper Of- 
fice, though they give another example of the fact that a public character 
for benevolence is by no means incompatible with a neglect of domestic 
virtue, may interest our readers. 

They relate to Sir Thomas Bodley, whose name has been for genera- 
tions connected with one of the most noble and most valuable instita- 
tions of the country,—the celebrated Bodleian Library at Oxford. His 
time, bis means, and bis energies, were for years devoted to the founding 


| sovereigns. Tow rolls into the City in a brougbam, is cheered all along 
| sis course, and no sooner does he appear on ‘Change than business in 
| stocks, bonds, sbares, and per cents., immediately comes to a standstill. 
The brokers, with Sir Robert Carden the virtuous at their head, leave 
their desks and counters and throng roucd Tom, who, standing on a 
table in their midst, is so overcome by his feelings, that be can only nod 
bis thanks. Meantime, some tons of newspapers have been despatched to 
carry the news of Tom's exploits to the end of the earth. The Home 


and maturing of this great work ; he obtained an order from the Govera- | Secretary bas been arked in the Imperial House of Parliament to give 


ment of the day, that a copy of every book printed in London should be 
sent to bis library ; and, having placed the establishment on a firm foot- 
ing, he was attacked with ague, and, after a few days suffering, closed 
his literary labours, and left the result of his arduous undertaking as a 
splendid and munificent legacy to that seat of learning of which it is now 
the honour and the ornament. 

In a letter of the 4th February, 1613, John Chamberlain, writing to bis 
friend at Venice, says, “ Sir Thomas Bodley died on Thursday last, be- 
tween four and five in the afternoon, having lain speechless, and without 
knowing anybody, almost thirty hours. His executors ere Sir John Ben- 
net and Mr. Hackwell, a young lawyer, Sir Ralph Winwood and Sir 


| of Canterbury, the Lord Chuncellor, and the Lord Cooke, to each of these 
| last bequeatbing a cup of gold of the value of £50 ; whereas to his bro- 
| thers he bath left very little, end to his brothers’s sons, who are his heirs 


official information of the hero’s doings, putting to the blush the States- 
man and poet, who is Lusying himself with bis pspers and pretending not 
to bear. Classical idlers in the Council Office and elsewhere are bunting 
through Theocritas for parallels, while the public in general are 
rushing to buy the Sayers’ handkerchief, iseacd by Tom himself at a 
guinea apiece, 

The latest intelligence is that Tom’s friends and admirers are building 
bim a house and raising the funds to buy him ananouity. Shall we sto 
short here? Wellington made his triumphal entry, was presented wi 
the freedom of the city, with the house, and with an annuity. But he 
was also set up in effigy at the Royal Exchange (near where Tom Sayers 
was set upon the table), and on the top of the arch at Hyde Park Corner. 
We bave no wish to see our champion taking equestrian exercise on the 
top of an arch, or sitting in the rain with his hat off ; but still we mast 





| and must bold up bis house and name, ecant any'hiog. To Mr. Gent and 
| William Allen, like a couple of almsmen, be bath left his best and second 
best gown, and bis best and second cloak ; but to cast a colour or shadow 
of somewhat upon Mr. Gent, he makes a clause that he forgives him all 


mach ado to withbold from bleging how much and many ways he was 
beholden to bim in former times, and indeed indebted ; but howsoever it 
be, his being eo obsequious and servile to him so long a t me dererved a 
better recompense aud reward. But bis servants murmur and grumble 
most, with whom he bath dealt very meanly. 

* Some of them baving served bim and ber very painfully at ove two-and- 
twenty years, others nineteen, others fourteen, and the best not reaping | 
after so long expectation over £20; the rest ten, and those not past two | 
or three neither. He mekes no mention of any friend he had, not so 


if be hed bad regard of conscience towards bis wife’s children, by whom 
he bad all bis wealth; bat in truth be bath dealt hardly with one of 
them, who bath many children, and is ia need and distress, and by his 
means ; the story whereof is too long for a letter. And ail this for a 
vainglory and shew of good deeds, for he bath given about £7,000 to bis 
library at Oxford, and £200 to Merton College, besides mourning to all 


ask, shall be not havea statue? We do not see how this honour can be 
refused to him. He bas fought a battle which, for the fierceness of the 
contention, and the odds against which he had to contend, is universall 
acknowl dged to be without parallel in history ; he bas exhibited “ qual 
ties which make nations and individuals great; he bas received the 


| he owed him, which Mr. Gent protests to be never a penny, and bath | commendations of Sir Robert Carden and the Stock Exchange ; he has 


been talked about in Parliament, patronised by the nobility, the 

and the pulpit, and applauded by the voice of the nation. Again we 
must ark, shall Tom Sayers have a statue? There is bat one reply. 
Decidedly : that settled, it only remains to decide in what form be sha! 


| be represented. Stripped in a fighting attitude, or arrayed in that ele- 
= surtout with the velvet collar? The material, granite, of course. 


he site? On that empty pedestal in Waterloo-place. Or shall he be 
one of the lions which bave been so long promised for the base of Nel- 
son’s column in Trafalgar square? No matter—and without any wish to 
disparage the courage and prowess of the Benicia Boy—Tom Sayers 
must bave a statue.— Leader. 
—_—>— 


Waar Rasau Brooxe pip 1s Borneo.—Brooke did everything possible 
for the protection and encouragement of industry ; acd there he stopped. 
He did not waut the ple to enrich bim ; and he left them free to 
choose whether to enrich themselves, He chastised their piratical ene- 





the students of that house, from the highest to the lowest. This, and 
such like, make me,” says the vivacious writer, “ know and esteem the 
world, as it is, nothing but vanity.” 

In a subsequent letter, dated the 25th of February, he reverts to the 
same subject, aud says — 

“ Sir Henry Saville showed me the last week bis notes taken in the 
reading of Sir Thomas Bodley’s life, written by bimself in seven sheets 
of paper, with vanity enough ; wherein, omitting not the least minutie 
that might turn to bis glory, he doth not so much as make mention of 
his wife, nor that he was married, nor of Secretary Walsingham, nor the 
Earl of Leicester, who were all bis main raisers, whereby may be seen 
what mind he carried to Lis beet benefactort.” 

Bat, however much bis vanity and ingratitude may bave caused his 
friends to be disgusted, and his servants to grumble, they do not appear 
to have bad upon either the same effect as upon poor Mr. Gent ; for, in a 
letter of the 23d of June, I fiad the following paragraph :— 

“I perceive, by your letter of the 28:h of May, that you bad heard of 
Mr. Gent’s decease, which I make no doubt was hastened by Sir Thomas 
Bodley's unkindoess, to whom, besides all other reckonings, be bad been 
as it were servus. But the otber’s unthankfulnees towards bis 


mies, and made their river safe, and promoted trading ; but, tent 
are not fond of labour, he acquiesced in their tastes, and couat the 
native arrangement by which the Chinese immigrants did the hard work, 
and the Dyaks enjoyed their ease and dignity. “My Dyaks are gentle- 
| men,” was in bis miod amidst the provisions of his government, as well 
as io conversation with Europeans. Iu like manner he encou these 
gentlemen clients of bis, to discuss the rules and methods of jnstice, 
law, and executive government. They decided on the institution of 
courts of justice ; they held counsel on new laws; and they distributed 
| the effices of government, under bis sanction. His advice and inform- 
| ation were always at their disposal ; but they had to ask for the one and 
the other. In the coolness of the morning he was always to be found on 
la public walk by the river side, where he could be consulted by all com- 
ers; and many a time did midnight overtake some group of which 
Brooke was the centre, gravely discussing the affairs of the common- 
wealth, or speculating on the great questions which interest men of all 
races in all ages, or narrating the facts of European or Eastern life.— 
Once a Week. ee 
| Usiversrry Stayc.—Plenty of materials for a balatronic vocabalary 
may be gathered at Cambridge, which bas been called “ one of the hot- 
beds of fashionable slang.”” An undergraduate’s servant is called a oy. 
a word said to be derived from the Greek for vulture; the bead ofa 





of the Jewish type,--as indeed she does; and exquisitely beautiful and | kindred and friends might be the better boroe, if be bad not dealt un- | college is a scull or a don ; a member of St. Jobn’s is a hog; of Jesus, a 
marvelously tender is the countenance and the expression it bears, If | justly with his wife's cbildreo, which I have not spared to make appear, | Jeswit ; and of Christ's, a Christian ; every townsman is a cad ; before hall 


we could find any fault, it is that she looks not quite worn enough by | 
the travail of three days’ search after Christ. She presses ber face | 
eagerly forwards to kiss him, and the fervid yearning of the eyes, that | 
seem to ree with the banger of the whole soul of maternal love, is a tri- | 
amph of art and feeling. Joseph, a man io the prime of mature age, 
stands behind, looking down on both. Here again Mr. Hunt bas departed 
from the couventi 
more than probable he is right in so doing. At any rate there is no | 
ether conventional authority for representing Joseph as an aged man, 
He inc!udes both in one guarding embrace, and bears over his shoulder his 
own and Mary’s shoes by a latchet, for they have made bare their feet 
oa entering the boly place : even their haste to flod the Son bas not made 
them forget this, The artist thus expresses his idea of the reverential 
eharacter of Joseph, and his providence, by showing a string of figs borne 
at his girdle, just as a travelling Syrian does to this day. 

It is in the group of Rabbis that Mr. Hunt has displayed the greatest 
knowledge of pte A character. Nearest the front of the pictare comes 
an old, balf-imbecile blind man, the chief Rabbi, who supports against 
this shoulders the Torah, or Rolls of the Law. To guard these from de- 
filement of the flies—the incarnation of Beelzebub—a boy, whose gorge- 
ous raiment of cloth of gold shines like a jewel above the splendid colour 


even to his executors, who have co otber defence, nor can make no better 
answer for divers manifest wropgs and palpable dissimulations, but that 
if he were alive, no doubt he could excuse bimself better than they can. 
But the trath is, be was so drunk with the applause and vanity of his 
library, that be made no conscience to rob Peter (as they say) to pay 
Paul, for the which he bath bis reward in verses and orations which the 


but they will quickly vanish, and in short time come to stop mustard- 
is.” 
pe cee 
SHALL TOM SAYERS HAVE A STATUE? 


This is ty no means an impertinent question at a moment when the 
fame of * the 
the world. Were our fatbers, in 1815, more stirred by the news of Wel- 
lington’s defeat of ihe Corsican Boy at Waterloo than we, their sons, are 
now stirred by the accounts of the batile of Farnborough? George the 
Fourth embraced the dirty groom who brought bim the intelligence, 
and bis faithful metropolitan om lighted up a few extra candles, and 
ran out into the streets to raise the voice of re We will not im- 





threaghout the picture, sits beside armed with a whisk. ie is a charm- 


Her gracious M to 
aehight a bearing ‘bat Toms Sere bad gallanily maintained the hooour 


demonstration of | the emergeney, and any 5. er tbe con! 


time the undergraduates usually take a grind or a constifutional ; when a 
man takes boly orders he is said to be jopanned ; when a student wishes 
to be undisturbed, be sports his oak ; when a female, or canary, is arrested 
| by the proctors, she is sent to college; and the maces carried before the 
| proctors are irreverently termed pokers. , 





idea of the theme,—we are bound to say that it is | University heaps upon him for the present, though I make no question | Two Distryoursusp American CITIZENS AT THE QUEEN'S Lever.—In 


the list cf presentations to the Queen at the levée on Tuesday, is the 
same of “ Dr. Augustus oy ~ of ay — ~ United = 
Minister."’ It appears by the Sporting Life, that a Dr. Augustus Raw- 
lings, of New York, is amongst the su ters of Heenan, and “ is one of 
the American party who came over to England to act asa correspondent 
to one of the New York journals and, in conjuoction with Mr. Wilkes, 


lant Tom” is eclipsing tbat of all the warlike heroes of | conducted the illustrated paper brought out in England after the fight. 


The same member “= > — ofession ype seley - 
curious certificate, printed in the Sporting Life:—* 
April 20.—Dear sir,—In answer to your request of tbis morning, relative 
to the journals, who, in reporting the details of your contest with Sayers 
on her me statip et ps eyes were bii and rendered incapable 
of continuing tbe fight— do hereby certify that I was called upon ia 
to exemive your eyes. 
the sight (sic) was 





‘The right was closed, Lut the left, though 
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toKR3 sets, Y: BOSTWICK, sole Agent, 
<a Metropolitan Hotel Bualldiugs, No. 574 Broadway, New York, 
Sok hae et are by Mr. Boden.) CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY 
(a) Well layed. Black has now a strong game.—h) 4 troublesome y 
move for White, and cleverly followed up toon te, From this Point the game N= YORK, APRIL 14. 1800, —J. & SURBRUG, Rsq 
Positions 



















clear and distinet.— (Signed) Augustus Rawlings, MD, To Mr. J.C, 
Heenan.” Mr. Wilkes was also presented to her Majesty— Hail 
! — . Roiceet Recipe io JR: Sialord, Pract! Chemie, 
= 7 was one or neat year ago, it is related, that ‘ge Moloeat Hcipes, the sume beings conan oti 
Count Szechenyi was one of the most Iii * cavaliers of Hungary, but, te) the most picturesque of the “SIMEON LeLaNn 4 0o., : 
like his brethren in rank at the time, devoted himeelf to the Pursuit of | | and Horns,” at Brompton, near the museum, : “* Metropolitan Hotel, Broadway, New York. 
enjoyment rather than to the on of his country’s wel- in 


were | THE ABOVE RECIPES ARE 
sthloned sign-post and scats in frog nicely shaded, | 7° Preparing ana 4 cubeiens 
or pleasure seekers in summer time. The large | ;, the Freneh, English, and American styles, me 

water-trough wae a Conspicuous Object, and served as ® Means of afford. | For making « great Variety of 
ing refreshment to cattle and ere were several of these quaint | Soups and Broths, 
farm-like inns in the Old Kent-roag : among them was the « Halt-Way | For making French and other European 

ae led, we me, in consequence of its being belf- way be | por making Side Dishes, Sauces and Pickles, 
tween and on. This used to be & famous ha ting-place, Pastry, Custa iat 
Particularly in the bop season, when it was thronged during both night | ;, most approved ace tuabicnatie Seamen, Seen, es waren 
For making Several kinds of 


and day by arapeoners and other travellers resting on their way to town, 

ersion of Count | This once 7 Spot is now Surrounded by building, and the « Half-Way Corn and Wheat Bread, Biscuit, Mufins, &, 

Szechenyi, and a lasting one it proved daring the remainder of hig long | House” may be Passed by with as little notice as hundreds of other *pitit | Por preparing ana 

useful existence, The bunisman for the mere excitement of pleasure = central rer her the Simorent Rative and Foreign Fruits, 
i » | ao ey retain natura our and flavour, 

fot ‘nt of every science and art that might be turned to the Por makiog various tent 


wi 
. It 80 chanced that in this ear} perlod of ha eventful life hap- 
pened io be preseet cont tha eu the Tuileries, where he overheard 
& Conversation to the fullowing effect between two of the most renowned | f 
men in France :—“ Who is that short man ?” inquired a celebrated Poet 
of a Minister with carly black hair and lustrous eyes. “ With his sturdy 
and careless features he looks like an embryo frotes in the person 













nation. I am speaking within limits when I Say that of no , , 
man in the annals of Hangary are recorded a greater number of ser. | w was a Galleried yard, in which the Players were wont to 
vices or more valuable boons conferred upon his countrymen, amuse the dwellers in this “ merrie” Village, has now the matter-of-fact 

thi sou A Bot live under @ppearance of the Present day, Some of the houses northward, which 


all ick Turpin and other exalted scoun- 
the variety of other stories told of his previous life one ae be selected | drels of the road, have cast off thei Toofs and 
Cou i 





Hashes, Stews and Fric. 
and other matters of Great importance to all housekeepers, 







_ 
The above valuable recipes have been added to J. R. Stafford's Family Reoj Book which 
now sontaine more important information and ®t less price than any book of simiine kind 
ever published, 












At the great battle of Leips; in 1815, where he was one of the adjatanis | be noted that attempts have been made, without going to the extent 
of the Fostrion Commander in-Chice he su carrying a most | of entire reconstruction, to disguise the 2 










led in appearance of antiquity : the The Book sent free by mail for 12 cents, in money or stamps. 
important communication t> Field-Marshal Blucher, and, to crown this practised *¥®, however, soon detects the portions which have been over- | * 7 es ~ ‘cas wee York, 
equestrian feat by another still more daring act of gallantry, rode through | looked, 
the thick of the French on Convey the same piege of latelligence | The spread 


to ibe Crown Srinee of awesee. Great was the admiration bestowed LORD @ TAYL OR, 
upon him on th Occasion, but 1 to 467 B D » GRAND X 
bonour of the achievement to his — —_ a a ae 
; ® large and attractive stock o¢ 4 T RETAIL, ‘ 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOops 
of every description for Spring ana Summer wear 

MUCH BELOW USUAL -PRICEs, 































4180 4T sToREs 
255 to 261 GRAND STREET, 
47 & 49 CATHERINE STREET, 
le as much at eS 6 oe 
r HIRAM ANDERSON. 
Passes on.— 99990099 99999999 
9999099 Y9DI009 9999999 99,9909 
———— a fone see 
DR. JONES’ PRIVaTE BYE AND Ear INSTITUTE, "eee aps Md 
No. 137 Fourth Avenue, New York, DuaYIINIBI09 SwR~IIIIOND 
Curr SURGEON ann PHYSICIAN JOHANNES 4. JONES, wD. WHO Has HAD 99999 4 some 
the benefit of « thoroug medica! education in the best Medical Colleges of both schools 9999909  9990Iy9 Soke P<) 
and Eye and Kar Tostitutions of America and Europe, Here diseases of the Kye and Ear, and 
everything Pertaining to © othalmic and Aura) Surgery, Weated with « skill aad Success to yd 
be found nowhere else on the face of the globe. 
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Per ships Chancellor ana 
; 100 pieces 
Complete Assortment of New Goods ENGLISH MEDALLION CARPETs, 
ter Sales, ith Borders, 
Messrs. BARLOow, PAYNE & co., 
(MANUFACTURERS: AGENTS, LONDO 


NX, ENGLAND, 
style and quality én 





Adapted to the wants @ GENTLENEW OF TASTE who 










OFFICE CARPETs, 
5 Frame English Brussels, 




















MERCHANT TAILORS awn IMPORTERS, ‘ 
oY Walker Street, New York. Mnglish Velvet Crossley's ressate, tls ies 
JAMES LITTLE, MERCHANT 7 DAMASK AND a oa 
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JR ATTENTION Te) Hg EARGE ASSORTMENT op I 
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FLOOR OlL-cLoras, 


An Elegant Article. 
White & play and checkmate in four moves, 























TWEE 
tantly + and hopes by his » Peasona. HIRAM ANDERSON 
So , ms . ble prices, beral terms and taremtiny Sttention to business, \Saecure your my, rene and No. 99 ‘Bowery, 
LUTION To ROBLEM No, 591, aanen, 
rere e puso ORC. AN IMPORTER’s STOCK oF MANTILLAS 
r ¥ OF 
= Bitar * a 3 tbe a Creek, in the town of Alabama, Genesee Orang’ SELB eight me cue Re wae WILL BE SOLD AT RETAIL, 
4 Bio RBS checkmate _ The priced aes goanal and foarween malic Teak wat FOR THE NEXT 60 DAYs, 
are allocate id Sbrings about any rane jets, ne ualities’ ore waters are aY : 
ands W. Mareche wees amen La tonneia. “Thompson won £ | uranors i aso Ler cet 8 ay aan! = BULPIN, op BOSON &@ BLLIOFs. 
lost 6 po 2 to play. Schultz = 4, ~ 6, 7" 2 to ply. P. Perrin Won 4, of thea ey, ibe = depend very largely upon the Presence, in unusual q ea, 
5, and 3 to play.—__Matc at Broo! ya: FP. Perr » Horner 2, drawn 1, ’ 





The following well contested GAME is one of the nt Match by Tele, In skin .ae in confirmed Le rosy—the waters have been signally suecessfy)! 
a rece ’ med 
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, Pp 3 
inions of 4nd scientitic sentlemen are given in the circulars, The follows, 
iter and Live: + Mr, Pindar, who represented the | an oe a — gentlemen speak in strong terms of the medicinal value of these Waters: Prof, Em: 
city in the present Game. mons, T. Romeyn Beck M.D.. of Albany ; Jas. McNaughton Mw 
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- M4 > ‘ 2 Two doors below Taylor's, 

» X25 formerly a resident of New York, and was one x 7D. = t. Ppa Albany: Raward 
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TUESDAY, MAY THE FIRsr, 
when an opportunity "Prone rao,” sing really lagna snd coy 
rand French Lace, 
Burnous, Points ana Mantilias, 
Suk and Cloth Dusters, 
Mantelets 


DEAR SIR. —1 HAVE 








ist Brite: - COLTON BALTER, MD. Nos Wis Thirty-Ninue Street, New $2 
ma a G & Camae of Ha of 
pt... daily inatemoens mand the Royal Navy alike, occur Boston, Chicas enema Boats Garren Phila, seauh 


bi . Proprietors ana Manufacturers, Superb assoriment of 
and it flings out § profusion of glittering Stars upon the nobility wai N.B.—Wholesale orders Feceived at our office, 54 BEEKMAN STREBT. NEW SUMMER CLOTR GARMENTs, 
mary, nungdoms, Cannot Britannia find ® ribbon for her sailors? The STEAM RICH BLACK SILK MANTILLAS, 
Davy, mercantile, is & service. The command of a ship, or the . And © fall ine of elegant 
of her, mo danger, honour, Science, skil), tL Pane THAMPTO 
fal » Sach a8 that of the Sarah 


2 teat,* YOUNg officer of thee i may win it; ang, | IutiNo: 8. P. Gri 
Bare th aa ae ee ty, Eel know. who ought «2 NARDERBICE 


H¥SEMAN, CLARK &. ahora Coa Liver OU, war 
sep. 8. Bepe ere HEGEMAN & CO. vB tt sad 18 Bronarey 
aes stipe have, water-tight Sian Sion acces’ Ce Pamaeee segeo sy Be same J. W. 8. HOWS will Without in 5 
Iasi ring a Seam Meter Baap PRI of aay aa | coca Eanes args en Resnne ds em oe Cea Aen comes 
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=i nd eters suey AUS TS a eres 
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~ @ Ww , and find { 

a the ay does credit to both aricie. Pure When secu thigh rack uss mete Wana if tray cnet? payee at prices merely nominal, compared with intrinsic value, 

amateurs.—_(q@) 4 lost move.—_(e) If Q take Q, and then Kt take P, Black | cians ; there are frequently cases, where Brandy is « too aviringent stimulus, and O¢, acta A perusal of the following invoice is Fespectfully requested, many of the articles being 
Ea et BK 5, and Bio Q ay rin the Kt_—¢7) ty Wane Ove Q 10 | tothe great didieuns Sone on ¢ tbe real ares at fares Ie ha nee STOR comparaiits{ the products eres looms of 

K B, of course Black wins by BtoQ Kis. dieuse Sea semcully am #0 well pleased wie pare iilation, vat T shall xdmme ice ve AESGRS. DOIGNIN, FILS & 14.408, 
_=_—_—_—_—.._.. = Se = ively wherever 0 De woes ay ‘Aseay er fon ay wat that sera very re the most celebrated manufacturers in France : 

AN “Orpen op Barraxxia,”’—Why is there not an order of 2 Ga 
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wobsadgegl $3 
: rench M - 
and occasions for the disp} of sci kill,| F by Druggists in New York, sentra td Winner eet ae sr en dere os ai ne ; 
e@ dix s . or sale by ew , o 7 , French Lace, sii!) deeper flo tee 
bravery, fortitade in trying circumstances, resource" a dene = ts the | Case and Barre! At No. $1 CEDAR STREET, New y, \ _ie Seep ~~ aw ¥ | 
first number of our Magazine, a friend Contributed a most touching story By JOHN R, SURBRUG. So Bleek nae, sil ndsomer, Mantiling, at a% 
of the M‘Clintock expedition, in the dangers ang dreadful giories of | ~ Revie OVAL Te pont ret natn SENN ie 
Which be shared ; and the writer was a merchant captain, ow many HING Bb 625 Extra Lace Burnous, at. 2 
more are there (and, for the honour of Eogland, may there be many CATARACT was MACHINE, 52) Black Lace Points, at... - 8 
like him !)—gallant, accomplished, high-spiritea Saterprising masters c{ Exhibition nat ane nen emeved roe Broadway, 415 Black Lace Pots, dl ‘ 
bo — a yl Cea Soren caniala ee ght to TE, ONLY WASHING MACHING Ties STANDS THE Test OF Usp —WASHING o- Black inte ~esisttengr . 
a ~~ "not ilfberay pening aad co! a - a seemly Profusion. 4 and ory a rae abblng and without wear on the clothing. Housekeepers are invited to 900 Read Pusher WS Ohloh icles cei ng 
mayors and aldermen, It beaee® onan = — “ PRICES, $12, $14, AND gag, aarp enetintttlttenties ar 
at *pirited a baronetey upon ‘wed @ coronet yp — SULLIVAN & HYarr, cluded a saprh erent Sit view to sve nermcard msg {0 this sale, Will be 
man of letters, Diplomatists take their Bath in it as —— 





? NEW iN, AND Ha SUMMER TRAVELLING SUITs, 
subordination, | : : TED STATES MAIL STEASH 
ag th. It may 8 vict such ; it ma IE ¥ eee EBL? EUROPEAN apart PS SA TL | all at similarly attractive prices. 
discovery, Sach as that of the For 3 it may be heroic disaster, such Z T Fpratenpeshie cn seis * tg York for from BULPIn, GREGSON & ELLIOTT, 
rent of the Birkenhead ; ana’: Southampton and Havre Soh’ tom. rly Geo, Bul 
, Such events merchant seamen, as well as ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Grifen.......... saturday, May 19... Jone 6 Pormerly 
aie tate their share, Why iis there not, then, an Order of vax DERI LF. Capt ie be ----Slaturday, Jane 1p.” : : 
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q . P. Griffen." , Aug. 1. 
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INSURANCE. 








STATEMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 40 WALL STREET, 
For the Year 1859. 























MORO, Let JaOUary, WB... .. 6c ccc cccccccccces coeneeece seneeerenercewened $497 200 95 
remiums aod if org for Policies. . 
pe 
Interest and Reo 006 08 
704,296 
eeecssmente.. 
gs Claims by Death. .....66.. csc ceee sees . 1.006 
e = oa other Soietee Pa ‘Purchased. et ry 
id with ©) ne o- 
Commntaatdaet Pogetelann’ Poon, =-4 6.762 10 
Office Expenses, Ad a Asy Pr rioting, Stationery 17,048 75 
127,632 08 
Assets. 
3 26,128 00 
- 09,910 69 
- 35,000 00 
* shoe 7 
. 68 83 
. ash 
coger caveenpae=conengeed 2576,644 94 
$704,296 97 





There are no losses due and unpaid. 


All other losses, known or reported, amount to $11,000. 
Whole number of Policies imoued im 1859... ..6ccecccceecceeee 


Whole number of Policies sinee the orgacisation.... 7,512 





DIRECTORS. 


J B. Couciws, President, 40 Wall * Sugrueep Kwarr, Pres. Mechanics’ Bank. 
Levies Brapiwen, iate Lt.-Gov. State N.Y. | Bowann 8. Ocanx, Banker. William Street. 
Isaac N. Parcs, Banker, Wal ‘all Street. 
James Mansu, iste Merctant. Fuancis T. Loquase, Pres. Firemen Ins Co. 
Joun J. Crsco, Assistant U. 8. Treasurer Jous J. Pu rs. Haske Wall Stree Street. 

Taos ©. Dorexvs, Merobent, Murray St. Caaniee & er, William Street. 
Isaac A. Stoam, Merchant, Be iow Gitae” t, Water Street. 
Jeane Hansen, 79 wri =—C 


osiam Ricn, M x \¢ . Witus Island. 
Cuss, M. Connony, Bent, ‘ater Bt. Hasson K. hy Merenant, ath St. 





ASHINGTON K. Bu ational 
Wa. Tocnsa, Pree. Kul Kauickerbocker Ios. Co. | Hagman» Geurcae, Banker, Broadway. 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 
4 Actuary. JOHN EADIE, Secretary. 
JAMES W. o, Sapeets, M.D., Medical Examiner, (residence, 19 Amity Street,) at the 
litwol P. 


GRO. P. CAMMANN, M.D., Consulting Physician, 
J. B. GATES, General Agent, 





BUCKEYE PREMIUM MOWER, 


WITH FLEXIBLE FULDING BAR. 
HE FARMER, INTENDING TO PURCHASE A MOWER, WILL FIND IT TO HIS 
advantage to — the BUCK EY for 1860 which combines all those features which 
bave given it a hs he presen t reputation, aoa 
The Best Mowing Machine in the World, 


with several important improvements added the presen! season. Deseriptive Cir- 
with testimonials, forwarded by mall. ” 


JOHN P. ADRIANCE, Manufacturer and Proprictor. 
No. 165 Greenwich Street, near Courtiandt Street, New York. 


GUANO. 


w WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF eb pew DESLERS, PLANTERS AND 
‘armers (o the article which we have on hand and for 


PER CENT. mn THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 





po Ap engl ag a mynd os tt rtilizer ever imported or manufactur 
sour inported Store Gee York, from Jarvis’ 

beners’ “Tiana 4 - et * TH Crria Ockan, ‘ed sold genuine and pure as 
ytd Farmers, and \- 


andy th 
yaa bythe mont einen and popular Agricultural Chemist and ound t coutala (as will 


TE OF LIME AND wn aw ACID, 
and other animal organte matter, yielding 


piccobtaas ur se 
kicmecpecre agrees tay 











oe wn as euperience bea, an mantity 
Sod toms cf tas Sore, coi to to sea at . 
morn 8 " sOnNR. SARDY. Agent. 
No. 88 Sonth Street. corner of Wall &.. New York City 
EXCELSIOR BURR STONE MILL, 
FOR 
PLANTERS, 


FARMERS, 
AND MILLERS. 
This Mill received the LARGE SILVER MEDAL oi the the lot Fair of the American lastbate, 
and \s Considered superior to ons of the @n accoun 
of the quailty of ius work, ry: at durability. it may be 
seen in operation ‘aily, fro 12to 1 o'clock, at 
Agency, 4) Gold Sireet. 
“SANFORD’S ANTI. ee cay HORSE POWER,” 
Especially designed for Ginning Cotton, ving the above Bah Fave Thrashing Machines, 
Baws, ctc., hs tap Brees improvement on the poate” now in be examined at 
any 
Agency, 45 Gold Street, N. Y¥. 
Cireulars of Mill and Power sent by 


J. A. BENNET. 


GUNS! GUNS!! GUNS!!! 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 19 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 





Goods, pow a — 
FULL ASSORTMENT OF GUNS OF T K AGENTS IN 
on United Sates for WILLIAM GREEN ms sOkLEbea TED CawinateD STEEL 
au 





ved the erie Pe M for the share Accs 
well-assorted shock of 
Peat fn. ba. of overs wast, whieh he is able to supply R Autiriciad 
THOMAS H. BATE,? Warren Street, New York. 


W. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, 
vases tobe the ot Bau! or Frain eer tmeened bd 


STARR'S CHEMICALLY PREPARED GLUE 
FOR FAMILY USE, 
WILL MEND ARTIOLES IW 
‘Wood, Leather, Crockery, G! I Bone, Alabaster, Marble, Rubber, G Percha, 
Cloth, Paper, Paper Mache . Shell, Horn, Hone, Peumnee — 
pat tntacd there ts ccnrerty op entighn in Oo.mtsla ease of domestic economy, whether 
{t be for use or ornament, which when broken, cannot wih this preparation be restored to 
{ts original value. I: een the world for its superior. It id indispensable to to every 
House, Workshop, Counting Room, 
And no person after s trial of 
STARR'S CHEMICALLY PREPARED GLUE, 
would wi ly dispense with it for four times its cost. It is Mawes = ho always 
reliable, 11 ls not offensive to the smell and is pot affected by eli known it 
bas become a FIXED Fact. 
STARR'S CHEMICALLY PREPARED GLUK 


all Draggists, Furniture Dealers, Grocers, Fancy Goods Dealers, Hardware 
oy oA, aud by Coantry Merchants generally. J 
PRICK, 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
A brash ‘with ¢@ch bottle. Put up for dealers in cases from | to 12 dozen. 
A ww Card, printed in colours. given with each package. 
‘All orders or letters of inquiry by mail addressed to the 


STARK GLUE COMPANY, 51 Liberty Street, N. Y., 











FOOD FOR INFANTS_DELLUC'S BISCOTINE 
to Purchasers. 


Sen PUBLIC ARE CA 


INE which have lately been offered to 
1D fe the sole inventor of the true 





hr AGAINST VARIOUS SPURIOUS aap DANGER- 
s. which has besa ma: 











MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SEW YORK. 


Cash Capital and Accumulation, 
$1,000,000. 


DEPOSITED WITH THE courraca THE SECURITY OF ALL POLICY 
$100,000. 


Tk 9 QoMragy. po CONDUCTED 45 A Bo. BOARD OF Dinnoroes | OuaIne 
stock in the Com the stock plan of management, wi! 


y, has the advantage of 
tual feature of Y rofite of the bus ness without being lable iteceamment he tt. 


enaial Cividond of Bi jp this Domecny bee tosuited in 0 bones ox edition -y ee 
ore than FIFTY on the w By ye 
Ri brvipaNbs ai ene F PalD IN THE LIFSTiME OF THE ASSURED, thus/aiding 


remitiae may be annual! semi-annually or quarterly, when the policy is for lif 
poder A lds, pm on. Frond 10 te por cont. imag. for the Gad 


4 oo be paid by notes. 
oghgrons neared may visit Europe in first class vessels, without extra charge, at al] seasons 

Policies * will be granted ble at death, attaining an: ified age, by which he 
secures the benefii of « Barings Bank end tile tusurance onablasl. sus 4 

sonal es se Ann aad ciaiangenieenel ehenatagetecuieceden thine 
income from a moderate estate. 

N. D. MORGAN, President. 
DU BOL. D Medical E: 
schaicn, Buoreeye ‘and Counsel 
OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Youre, Octoser 23, 1859. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB 
lished in ith the req of the luth Section of 


fie 





conformity wi ulrements the Act of its Incorpo 





Premiums on ired risks on the 4th October, 1858...........<.++«+ $250,280 20 
Premiums recei during the year to 4th Oct’r, a oe 
Marine Risks oe onan oes br 
in $6580 FF 1,028,167 00 
Totai Amount of Premiums........... . .-scccecceeeeneeee BAT 





Amount of Earned Premiums during the year.. 
= Return Premiums 














Real Estate and Bonds and M: 00 
Stocks, Loans on Stocks, 

and Loans, Rents of Rea! Estate, Salvages, 4c 612.178 9 

apoccencnate Rhenacdes -eoreeeoccegecco queers mist 

To.thi 

pecongtibes cagenp 34,990 60 

$1,974,230 72 
The Board of Trustees rertece bewe tite directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November, 
p~ A ty SIX P GENT” op the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
‘Also, that a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN omer to the dealers with the Com- 
pany, on their terminated Premiums of Ga past year, be seued after the Ist Jan’ next. 
It is further ordered that hole ing Serip of the year 183 and that of pe your 


the w 
1853 be redeemed IN CASH after the lst January next, the interest thereon to 
y an amount of cooumaiated profits of over ONE MILLION ‘OF 


RS. 
se at ott codemption, agp WER be an SUNNITENS Scrip of an issue prior to the year 


By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


eens. 

MOSES H. GRINNELL, eae ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
ROSWELL SPRAGUE, SOHN AL ISBLIN 
OLIVER SLA n sare aia" RAD, EDWIN BARTLETT, 
Matune = Ren SURE atts 
9. Pe AB. a MARSHALL, U. A. ON ; 
SAMURL L. MITCH FOULKE. Ja. PERCY BR. PYN 
FREDERICK G. FOsT 


JOBEPH ¥ 
acon | cr NEVIU' CHAR 8T: 
OSEPH 


KER, 
EGtas UV thonror, PacsSukos SSM Cotter 


STR 
SIMON DE VISSER. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST CO, 
o PION, Ho, 00 Wald. STREET, 





DAVID THOMPSON, President. 





TRUSTEES 
Ps Nay Meare: RB. C. FouRsTON JOSEPH SAMPSON, 
J. T. 30) 4 WILLLAM KENT. 
Tos te CK, L, 8. SUAREZ. QBORGE T. STRONG. 
Ws. H. NWALL, Sonn DAVID WOLFE, 
@ inge' gk GRIP N, HENRY CHAUNCEY, JOHN 9. JON 
R JA Se MERED H AND, 
x5 RERROCHAN, RO. L. NEDY, AUG JA 
M AYLOR, HAMILTON FISH, WM. KELLY. = 
DANIEL LORD, DANIEL PARIsH, LORL’D SPENCER, W. Chester. 
PHILIP R. KEARNY, Secretary. 
The Company insures Lives ; grants and purchases greties ; and makes any other con: 
racts, involving the in areas of honey and (he duration ef life 
DEPOSITS. 
Tae Company allows snares pon thoes pues, 3+ °F cout Per annum. 
hs and over, 5 “ nod 


On all daposite by the Court ef Rqully and Barre}. “ ” 


208, tp SB Sepa tatendes for eccumuiation, bash interest as may be 
ad 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 8S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 

HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
by Fire, on Bui Merchandise, Household Furniture, &c., &c., at the usual rates. 
Losses adjusted in New — and promptly paid, without reference to London. 
Special Fund of 
VS for the benefit of Policy Mpiders. in accordance with he 


law of the State, 
New York Trustees. 
CALEB 0. HALSTED, President Manhattan Bapk. 
SOHUYLER LIVINGSTON, eed ——— 4 yy 
WATTS SHERMAN, unean, Sherman & Co. 








METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW —_ 
Casa Cagneas ooo oo sos ores osccsvccccncpne evens a +e eee e+ $300,000, 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL | CEEDED BY 
gaceS 


kinds 
al aon tes 1a 5 and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
ot Pistons With the Secusiey of insurers and the insured. 


DIRBOCTO RS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


Jossra B. Vanycm, Marrm Bares, Jr., Grissrrt 8. Bescaman, 

LEONARD APPLEBY, Duper B. Fuuer, ony C. HENDERSON, 

Paep’s H. Woxcort, Cuanzes L. Voss, FREEMAN, 

Witt K. Srrove, Waaren Deano, Jr., Epwarp Macomssr, 
‘AYLOR, Hawzy V. Buries, Warsow E. Cass, 

Jauus 0. SHELpon, Joser® B. Vanxcm, Jr., Caanries E. 

Dante Panis, Jas. Lon. Gana, Jr., Sami. D. Baaprorp, Jr., 





Gustavus A. Conover, Bowsgs R. Mclivarxe, 
EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONLA, Assist. Sec’y. 





This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Stores and Mer. 
On the most favourable terms. Ail losses will be immediately adjusted, and 
Promptly paid 


Dewrtos P: d 
caanias Joba ya 











LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APIT. ph int & ASOUMDLASIOND 96,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE 
ing the Sane ~ Half Premiums may remain on loan. aaa Precetty oan 


Geise= 68 Wal Gteew,, . cievite. scpiies: 
EEE =— 


FINANCIAL. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 











No. 48 WALL 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, ‘SECOND FLOOR. 
GRBIEE occccccccccccccsccccsdscccscccocovocescosoes ++. $1,000,000 
by ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS : 
By exer of any Court ta the Bate 
rom individuals or corporati 


Five days’ notice... ........+0« 





Deposits may be made and withdra’ 
may remaia with the Oc 





whole Ume the Compan, 

Executors, FA at Trustees of states, and Females unaccustomed to the 
transaction Dusiness, as well as i and B lent I will Gnd this Com- 
va Catone ‘sitory for money. 





TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 


PETER COOPER, B. F. WHEELWRIGHT, DANIEL D. LORD, 

D. H. ARNOLD, RLES THOMAS W. PEARSALL, 
ROYAL PHELPS, WILLIAM TUCK E WILLIAM H. MACY, 
JOHN J, CISCO. WILSON G. HUNT GEORGE &. 

DANIRL 8. MILLER, CALEB O, HALSTED, ISA 

JAMES BUYDA "‘ARSEN wiLutabe & # IM AN, 
THOMAS THOMAS TILESTON NG, Albany. 
GREENE G Bakes, CLINTO Nat ay. ia g segue Asbore 
JOHN J. PABLPS, SOHN JACOB ASTOR, Jr. 


JOHN A. STE WART, Secretary. 


BILLS ON LONDOB, 


SUMS TO SUIT a AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
I* DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale b; 


WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 
M. MORGAN & SONS, 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 








Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 
JOHN MUNROE @ CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 


NO.5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
Q™st Np ene LETTERS © OREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


D, PORTUGAL, cr) 
Bitf bern Beto, =| Evtvaeatdwm, = Boa 


ALSO on 
A CONSTANTINOPLE, CaIRO 
ALEXANDRIA 





; ERUSALEM, &c., 
Omce in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 





COLLECTIONS THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Bue AxD xorzs | PAtasLs IX CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE 18 PROVIDED 


PRR crane Rau acer att tnt = Ret, ttn ed 





GRAix, * fmo 29 William Street, New York. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


IssUB 
Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
lable in all the Cities of the World. 








" MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &¢. 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
Ne. 50 Wall Street, New Work, 
[=3 LETTSRS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
Roles et ere a a ee 


ate >, 7" tama 


23 
a" =e L. Lay A, ON hing 4 UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
ay sume [0 
QREDITS leonnd Et Tat Notes, 


and Drafis, payable in Canada pur- 
WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
M. ¥. & CALIFOREY, BEFRESS & EECHANGE OO, 


AN EXPRESS Cautronni’, oRRGOR AND THE SANDWICH 


A 
pyran oh eee sear cers sf sk a ee 











BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
| aly COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUR- 
try and Abroad. 





OoOcCcERA'N HOUSE, 
NEWPORT, R. ft. 


Messrs. KERNER & BIRCH 
AVE MUCH PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING TO THEIR NUMEROUS FRIENDS 
and the Public that the great success which rewarded their exertions last season, at 
the OCEAN HOUSE, and the flattering testimonial which they received, have induced them 
to take it for a further term of two years. The house has been renovated, the plagzas 
relaid, and various iaterna! improv ments made. Sree ccs Car 
age has (at great cost) been ed, and the grounds beautifully orna- 
mented with trees, shrubs, Sowers, &c. Messrs. KERNER & BIRCH have determined that 
the house shall be kept, ia every respect, as a first-class house (as a branch of the Claren- 
don,) and they will spare no exertions to render {t such. In conclusion, they beg to render 
their thanks for the liberal patronage and support which they received last season, and feel 
confident that the season of 1860 will prove the most brilliant that Newport has ever expe 
rienced. 
HELMSMULLER’S CELEBRATED GERMANIAN ORCHESTRA, so deservedly pops- 
lar at Newport the last fourteen seasons, has been engaged exclusively for the Ocean House. 
In compliance with the wish of several families, the House will be opened on the A9¢h, 
instead of ‘he 98th June, 
A plan of the building can be seen, and rooms engaged, ai the Clarendon Hotel, New 
York. 


J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 








D, WALWORTH, Ay and Counsellor at Law, Natches, Miss. 








pe oe Be 


aaoetias 106 CUd Street, (North end). 


Lost 
5 








= mee fasrer os 




















RI, RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, KY. 








